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The Dutch in the Arctic Seas. By Samuel 
Richard Van Campen, Author of “ Hol- 
land’s Silver Feast.”” In Two Vols., with 
Illustrations, Maps, and Appendix. Vol. I. 
A Dutch Arctic Expedition and Route. 
(London: Triibner & Co., 1876.) 

Tue enthusiasm of a historian who devotes 

a volume of 300 pages to a mere introduc- 

tion to his subject cannot be doubted. His 

patriotism may, however, be questioned, for 
it requires more interest in the old Dutch 
and their doings than we fancy survives in 
these days to stimulate any ordinary reader 


_to work through such an extended series 


of prefatory remarks as Mr. Van Campen 
has thought necessary to introduce his mag- 
num opus. What he means to do in his second 
volume we can only guess. But, judging 
from his first now before us, he proposes to 
describe the achievements of the Dutch in 
Spitzbergen, Novai Zemlai, and other por- 
tions of the Arctic Regions. No doubt 
Barents, Heemskerk, and Hendrik Hudson 
were famous men in their day and genera- 
tion, and are well worthy of being chronicled. 
But their achievements are already well 
known to us, and, as the Hakluyt Society in- 
tends republishing Barents’ voyage, we shall 
really soon be in possession of all that is valu- 
able in the story of the doughty deeds of these 
sons of mud-begotten Holland. Mr. Van 
Campen seems, however, to think otherwise, 
and though we may doubt the necessity of 
his volume, that is a question for himself 
and his publishers, not for us: our duty.is to 
enquire how he has performed his task. 
After a very careful examination of his first 
volume, and with every desire to look in 
the kindliest spirit on the labours of one 
whose singleness of purpose and laborious 
enthusiasm no one can doubt, we con- 
fess to have been disappointed with the 
result. The book is made up of a long 
résumé of the familiar arguments for a Polar 
expedition so repeatedly published in a 
variety of other works, and therefore cannot, 
so far as we see, tend in any way to the fit- 
ting of a Dutch expedition. Possibly the 
work may also have been published in the 
language of Holland, but as there is no hint 
in the voluminous preface that this is the 
case, we must presume that it is intended to 
stimulate the Dutch people to equip a 
Dutch expedition by English arguments for 
an English expedition, published in the 
English language, by one who is neither a 
Seaman, a geographer, nor an Arctic voyager. 
At the outset this is unfortunate. Then there 
is absolutely nothing new in the work; it isa 
mere compilation, written in a very dull style, 
and in English thatis often obscure, and some- 








times even barely grammatical. This would 
be scarcely worthy of note had Mr. Van Cam- 
pen been a Hollander in any other sense than 
that in which Mr. Rip Van Winkle was. He 
is (apparently) an American of Dutch descent, 
who is justly proud of the deeds of his 
ancestors, and anxious that all the world 
should share in his pride. The 1aaterials in the 
volume are by no means judiciously selected. 
Chapter after chapter is filled with very 
irrelevant matter, on all manner of things 
except the Dutch in the Arctic Seas, and 
with quotations from the most familiar books. 
This is all the more unnecessary, since the 
volume cannot surely be intended for popular 
reading, but for the study of geographers, to 
whom the quoted authorities are perfectly 
familiar. There is scarcely a quotation from, 
or even a reference to, a Dutch or German 
volume, and none to the much less read 
“ authorities” in Swedish and Danish, or to 
any memoir or paper in English, which could 
not be well known to everyone in the 
slightest degree interested in Arctic research. 
We have something about the Phoenicians ; 
a little about Christopher Columbus ; a great 
deal abort Captain Silas Bent, of the United 
States of America, and his guesses about the 
Gulf Stream; a word or two about Dr. 
Livingstone, and something about his “ dis- 
coverer ;”’ numerous references to Drs. Kane 
and Hayes, and the doings of Captain Hall, 
his authority being the rubbishy volume— 
“edited by E. Vale Blake ’—which no geo- 
grapher has ever received as trustworthy ; 
and last of all we find a little about the Dutch 
in the Arctic Seas, with the promise of a 
great deal more by-and-by. It does not 
appear that Mr. Van Campen has ever been 
in the Arctic regions, or has anything more 
than a mere literary acquaintance with his 
subject. He cannot, therefore, be expected 
to be able te exercise a very judicious eclecti- 
cism in his choice of “ authorities,” and some 
of the writers he cites are of sufficiently 
dubions weight. All, however, are fish to Mr. 
Van Campen’s net. It is enough for anybody 
to say anything. which suits his purpose, to 
be quoted by him. If a stone suits him he 
builds it into his wall, without much caring 
what its quality is. To him Putnam’s Maga- 
zine is as good as Petermann’s Mittheilungen 
(to which, however, he resorts less frequently 
than would have been desirable to the com- 
pleteness of his subject), and the quota- 
tions in Nature and other journals are 
apparently, in the eyes of the historian of 
the Arctic-going Dutchmen, as valuable as 
the original papers, which he has not quoted, 
in the Geographical Magazine and the 
Tramsactions of the Geographical Society. 
This icads us to remark that Mr. Van Cam- 
pen does .tot seem to be at all well acquainted 
with the literature of his subject. When 
the Arctic Expedition under Captain Nares 
was being fitted out, two committees—re- 
spectively of the Royal Society and of the 
Royai Geographical Society—drew up two 
Manuais for the use of the expedition. 
Both of these contain many papers very 
valuaole for Mr. Van Campen’s purpose, but 
neither of them is quoted. Indeed, it does 
not appear that he is even acquainted with 
the latter, for, when quoting Mr. Clements 
Markham’s excellent Memoir on the Es- 
kimo, he cites it as it originally appeared 





in the Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and not in its improved form in 
the Arctic Papers for the Expedition of 1875. 
He does not appear to know of the volume 
(with several supplements) on Arctic sub- 
jects issued by the Hydrographer of. the 
United States Nava] Department, or of the 
various volumes on Kane’s and Hayes’s 
observations published by the Smithsonian 
Institution. It seems extraordinary for any 
one to write in 1876 on the Eskimo, and not 
avail himself of Dr. Rink’s well-known 
volumes on that people. But our historian 
does not. True, he devotes two lines to the 
learned Dane’s researches, but these lines 
are second-hand from Mr. MacGahan. “ Pro- 
fessor’ Geikie—though it is not the Mur- 
chisonian professor but his brother, Mr. 
James Geikie, who is referred to—is quoted 
on Glacial Phenomena, in a passage (the 
erroneous academical title included) also 
seemingly from MacGahan. Dr. James 
Croll is also quoted, but it is his papers in 
the Philosophical Magazine which are cited 
—not his more recent and authoritative 
Climate and Time. To any man writing 
of the Dutch in the Arctic Seas, Moritz 
Lindeman’s Die Aritische Fischerei der 
Deutschen Seestadt, 1620-1868, is simply 
indispensable, containing, as it does, nu- 
merous particulars about the Hollanders 
also; but equally do we vainly search Mr, 
Van Campen’s volume for a reference to it. 
We might multiply this list to an endless 
extent, but these examples may suffice. We 
can only conclude that the omission is due 
to ignorance, for, as we have said, Mr. Van 
Campen is by no means very chary as to 
whom he quotes, and is profuse in the 
superlatives he applies in praise of all and 
sundry whose brains (or otherwise) he 
borrows. Moreover, as the works omitted 
are all authoritative and necessary to his 
purpose, we can only say, as the other alter- 
native, that if the compiler of The Dutch in 
the Arctic Seas is acquainted with the books 
in question, then he has shown great defi- 
ciency of judgment in not using them. But 
one of the most extraordinary omissions we 
have noted in reading this book is the follow- 
ing. At p. xxxiv. (preface), he laments that 
the chef-d’euvre of Hendrik Tollens, the 
Dutch poet, On the Wintering of the Hollanders 
in Nova Zembla, though translated into 
French by Clavareau (from which transla- 
tion a motto is taken for this volume), is not 
available in an English version. More than 
once Mr. Van Campen refers to this, so that 
it is well to let him know that there was an 
English translation of the poem in ques. 
tion, published as late as 1874 by Mr. Wil- 
liam Young. There are also various errors 
throughout the volume. For instance, it is 
absurd to state that “ta naval officer was 
sent to Baffin’s Bay in the spring of 1873, 
fortunately resulting in the rescuing of the 
Polaris.’ Commander Markham went out 
in the Active on his own account: he was 
sent by no one, and would be the last person 
in the world to claim the credit of rescuing 
the Polaris’ crew. ‘The men were picked up 
by the whaler on board of which that gallant 
young officer was a passenger, and if Mr. 
Van Campen had carefully read Commander 
Markham’s book he would have seen that this 
would have happened whether he had becn 
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on board or not. He continually misuses 
the Russian word “ Polynia” as meaning 
the “ Open Polar Sea,’”’ while in reality it 
only means the open places in the sea—the 
“‘Strém holes” of the Danes. The ‘‘ Open 
Polar Sea,” moreover, seems to be one of Mr. 
Van Campen’s foibles, though when quoting 
Morton and Kane’s fanciful remarks about 
their supposed discovery he should, at the 
same time, have modified them by the search- 
ing and exhaustive criticism by which Dr. 
Rink demolished that pretty picture. He 
advocates the Spitzbergen route for a Polar 
expedition as the best, in spite of the fact 
that the highest English authorities had, after 
considering the whole question, fixed upon 
Smith’s Sound as the best. He quotes M. 
Malte-Brun’s Trvis Projets d’ Exploration au 
Péle-Nord as authoritative, but the Secre- 
tary of the French Geographical Society can 
really know quite as little about the Arctic 
regions and “the best routes to the Pole” 
as Mr. Van Campen himself. 

In fact, what Mr. Van Campen calls the 
“ Archimedean word of the North Pole” 
seems to his mind the aim and end of all 
Arctic exploration. The exploration of the 
2,500,000 square miles of the Polar Basin 
is to him a small matter compared with the 
almost puerile ambition of standing on a 
spot where the sun’s declination is equal to 
its altitude—for that after all is what the 
North Pole is. No doubt the Arctic Expe- 
dition will aim at getting to the Pole, but 
that is not the sole object for which the 
country sent them out, nor the only thing 
they desire. This would be reducing a 
scientific expedition to about the level of the 
Cockney tourist who climbs a mountain 
solely for the sake of boasting that he “ has 
done it.” Does not the writer in Bledsoe’s 
Southern Review, quoted at p. 91, mistake 
sea-ice for icebergs? We think he does. 
Is it quite certain (p. 96) that Hall did get 
with his ship to lat, 82°16’ N.? We had 
always been of the belief that it was in no way 
settled among geographers what exact lati- 
tude he reached. Mr. Van Campen is, very 
properly, a “lover of his country and his 
country’s friends,” but he is very apt to 
make both laughed at when he professes his 
belief in the beery old Dutch skipper’s yarn 
about sailing ‘beyond the Pole itself.” 
We would advise him to restrain his 
credulity for the “endorsement” of more 
probable tales, for if he credits these stories 
then all we can say is that his faith is of the 
kind by which mountains are removed! The 
German East Greenland Expedition (for an 
account of which Mr. Van Campen does not 
quote Die Deutsche Nordpolarfahrt, but 
gives as a reference Geikie’s Life of Murchi- 
son!) he is very indignant at “partial 
annalists ” by “ poetical latitude ’’ describing 
as superior in adventure to Kane’s or 
Barents’ expeditions. Might we inform our 
patriotic author that the words he quotes are 
not those of a “ partial annalist”’ allowing 
himself ‘ poetical latitude,” but of the 
very prosaic writer of these lines, who 
used them in a review of the English trans- 
lation of the narrative of the German Ex- 
edition in the Acapemy? Moreover, he is 
iardened enough still to think that they 
vere strictly true, and that no one knowing 
uything of the history of the expeditions 





in question could have any other opinion. 
At p. 213 Greenland and Spitzbergen are 
described as “rich in flora,” and a few lines 
lower down the flora of Greenland is cha- 
racterised as ‘‘one of the most poverty- 
stricken on the globe.’’ Mr. Van Campen’s re- 
marks on the probable Natural History results 
of an Arctic expedition (p. 215), chiefly de- 
rived from Mr. Markham’s Threshold of the 
Unknown Region, contain expressions which 
clearly demonstrate that as a “scientist ” he 
does not excel. At one place he advocates 
the necessity of naval discipline in an Arctic 
expedition, and in another place (p. 179) he 
will not wait “for Admiralties to take the 
initiative in these things.” We hope the 
Dutch may explore the ‘‘Spitzbergen route 
to the Pole,” though all we can say is that 
if, as Mr. Van Campen imagines, this ex- 
pedition is to make a conjunction with 
Captain Nares, it had better be quick. 
There is a map affixed to the volume, though 
we have not been able to find the “ illustra- 
tions ” promised on the title-page. The map 
is apparently by the author, and would cer- 
tainly bear improvement. It shows Dr. 
Petermann’s hy pothesis of Greenland, stretch- 
ing over the Pole and uniting with Wrangell’s 
(Kellet’s) Land. In the want of any exact 
knowledge this may be true, though the 
facts as at present known tend to the belief 
that Greenland will be found to end in an 
archipelago of ice-bound islands. Surely, 
however, it is a slip of the pencil that 
has made. the limit of drift-ice extend 
not only south of what are called the 
“Faeroe” Islands, but to Orkney itself. 
Again, Godhavn instead of being in lat. 
69° 14’, as it should be, is marked as in 
lat. 65°, and there are some other similar 
errors, which mar the geographical value 
of an otherwise very neatly executed map. 
How is it also that Franz Josef Fjord is 
not marked when the name of such an un- 
important point of land as Cape Grivet is 
given? In the chronological list of Arctic 
voyages in the appendix there are several 
errors in dates, and some entries of voyages 
which were no voyages at all. We cannot 
spare space to point out these, though we 
trust that by the time Mr. Van Campen’s 
second volume is ready he will have seen 
fit to compress the present one into half the 
space, and publish both in one. It is full of 
‘padding ” of the most unnecessary kind, 
which only weights the book without im- 
proving it. We regret to have been under 
the necessity of saying so many unkind 
things of a work written apparently with 
the best intentions by an industrious man 
who has really the subject of Arctic Explo- 
ration at heart. It is always an ungracious 
thing to speak in uncomplimentary terms 
of what is well meant; but the literature 
of this subject is getting so extensive 
that unless a writer has something new 
to tell, or at least can tell the old ‘in an 
attractive and accurate manner, the ad- 
dition of one more “ Arctic book” to 
our libraries does more harm than good. 
For these reasons, viz., that his treatise is 
superfluous, and in this country, at least, has 
no raison d’étre, we have felt compelled 
most unwillingly to tell Mr. Van Campen 
that he has spent much labour on what 
profiteth not. Rosert Brown. 





Thrift. By Samuel Smiles, Author of 
“Character,” “ Self-Help,”’ &c. (London : 
John Murray, 1875.) 


In Mr. Smiles’ latest book he gives us some. 
thing more than an illustrative treatise on 
that homely and excellent virtue, thrift. He 
deals with some of the leading social ques. 
tions of the day, such as Co-operation and 
Association. He sketches the sanitary 
movement, unsparingly satirises the feminine 
follies of fashionable circles, and lastly 
concludes with an admirable essay on 
what may be called the aesthetics of com. 
mon life. We all know what a book from 
Mr. Smilesis sure tobe, anecdotical, practical, 
and abounding in good sense and every-day 
wisdom, a book that is sure to entertain the 
old and instruct the young. Whether thrift, 
any more than etiquette, swimming, or the 
art of conversation can be taught in a book 
is a doubtful matter, but there is no doubt 
that young people may reap some benefit from 
Mr. Smiles’ goodnatured sermons. 

The charge of extravagance brought in 
this volume against almost all classes of 
English society is borne out by daily experi- 
ence ; but our author is certainly a little too 
hard upon English workmen when comparing 
them with their French neighbours. He 
quotes against them the following speech 
recently made by Mr. Roebuck at a public 
meeting, which is very much of a piece with 
Marie Antoinette’s famous blunder about the 
tarts. ‘‘ Why should not a working man,” 
asks Mr. Roebuck, “be like a gentleman ? 
Why should not his house be like my house? 
When I go homefrom my labour, what do I 
find? I find a cheerful wife, an elegant 
educated woman. I have a daughter ; she is 
the same. Why should not you find the 
same happy influences at home ? Why should 
not working men, after enjoying their dinners 
and thanking God for what they have got, 
turn their attention to intellectual enjoyment 
instead of going out to get drunk at the 
nearest pot-house P ” When there are, indeed, 
intellectual enjoyments provided for the 
working man’s Sunday we may well put such 
a query, but not till then. While our mn- 
seums, picture-galleries, public libraries, pub- 
lic gardens, and other places of instruction and 
amusement are shut on the only resting day 
in the week, it can be little matter of surprise 
that the working man spends alike his money 
and his leisure amiss. We all know that in 
France and in Germany, where improvidence 
and drunkenness are found to nothing like 
the same extent as in England, it is not so, 
and the intellectual pleasures provided for 
the poor are largely enjoyed by both sexes. 
Again, Mr. Smiles quotes Mr. Brassey, who, 
in his Work and Wages, states that when the ° 
Paris and Rouen railway works were com- 
menced, the contractors endeavoured to in- 
troduce a system by which the workmen 
were to be paid once a fortnight; but very 
soon after operations had begun, the French- 
men requested that the pay might take place 
only once a month. Nothing, he writes, 
could be a greater test with the directors of 
the respectability of a working man than 
being able to go without his pay for a month; 
which is quite true. Whereupon Mr. Smiles 
breaks out despairingly—‘ It is difficult to 
account for the waste and extravagance of 
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working people. It must be the remnant of 
the original savage. It must be a survival.” 
Why is this survival found in England and 
not in France? Firstly, because the French 
working classes are trained to economical 
habits from their earliest years; secondly, 
because they have a constant example of 
thrift in the middle and upper ranks ; thirdly, 
because they are a propertied anda privileged 
class, and thus have every inducement for 
that excessive laboriousness and frugality 
so wanting here. The French peasant pos- 
sesses the soil, and is able to enrich his family 
by the fruit of his labours ; and that the arti- 
sans and mechanics are given to economical 
habits also is evidenced by the twenty-eight 
millions sterling invested by the working 
classes of France last year. Again, there is 
every reason to believe that example has 
something to do with it. All those who 
know French domestic life intimately are 
aware that, except perhaps among the rich 
mercantile class, extravagance and waste are 
absolutely unknown. The workman’s wife, 
who has spent some years in domestic service, 
has thus had the best possible training, has 
learned, in fact, to make the best of every- 
thing and waste nothing. In English house- 
holds, on the contrary, lavishness is the rule 
and economy the exception, the mistressrarely 
knows anything about household matters 
whatever, and when Mr. Smiles makes the 
homely witticism, ‘Those whom God has 
joined in matrimony, ill-cooked joints and ill- 
boiled potatoes have very often put asunder,” 
he does not fall far short of the truth. “The 
fair sex,” he adds, “are sometimes very 
acute in what concerns themselves. They 
keep a tight hand on their dressmakers and 
milliners. They can tell to a thread when 
a flounce is too narrow or a tuck too deep. 
Have they been taught to cook? Is it 
not a fact that in this country cooking is 
one of the lost or undiscovered arts?” To 
which melancholy question, all conscientious 
readers must answer, yes. Elsewhere Mr. 
Smiles is severer still uponhis countrywomen. 
In his opinion there was never such a rage 
for dress and finery in England as now. It 
rivals the corrupt and debauched age of 
Louis XV. A delirium of fashion exists, and 
women are ranked by what they wear and 
not by what they are. Wordsworth once 
described the perfect woman nobly planned. 
“Where will you find the perfect woman now ?” 
asks Mr. Smiles, and in language which we 
hope is an exaggeration of actual facts, he 
pourtrays what we find instead. He can, 
however, do ample justice to the sex : witness 
his mention of Priscilla Wakefield, the 
founder of the first Savings’ Bank ; also of 
Martha Crossley, so instrumental in making 
the family fortunes of the public-spirited firm 
of John Crossley and Sons. Among other 
good things in an excellent treatise on 
hygiene and domestic economy, is a generous 
and well-merited tribute to that indefatigable 
worker for the public good, Edwin Chadwick. 
All who have followed Mr. Chadwick’s 
laborious and single-minded career will agree 
with these concluding sentences of Mr. Smiles’ 
brief biographical sketch. “ Edwin Chadwick 
has thus proved himself to be one of the most 
useful and practical of public benefactors. 
He deserves to be ranked with Clarkson or 
Howard. His labours have been equally 








salutary ; some will say that they have been 
much more so in their results.” 
M. Bernam-Epwarbs. 








Journal of Commodore Goodenough, R.N., 
C.B., C.M.G. 1873-5. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by his Widow. With Maps, 
steel-engraved Portrait, and Woodcuts. 
(London: Henry 8S. King & Co., 1876.) 


Ir is well that Mrs. Goodenough has not 
shrunk, through any misgiving as to her fit- 
ness for the task, from this editorial tribute 
to the memory of her heroic husband. If it 
is of interest to the British navy, to British 
pluck, enterprise, uprightness, and simple 
faith, that a seed of such men as James 
Graham Goodenough should not fail out of 
the land, then it was her bounden duty to 
tell, in her natural, unadorned, loving words, 
the true tale of his life and death. And no 
carping disparagement is likely to diminish 
the force of a lesson, wholesome and imit- 
able throughout, from the cradle to the 
grave, because, happily, Mrs. Goodenough’s 
estimate is affirmed from step to step by 
dispassionate witnesses, and by the cor- 
roborations of official confidence, which 
rarely follows uninterruptedly services that 
are other than of high desert. A son of a 
Dean of Wells and former Head-Master of 
Westminster, young Goodenough imbibed 
traditions of discipline and duty fostered 
by parental example, and found in the mimic 
world of Westminster School both a first 
field for resistance of evil, and an oppor- 
tunity for the manliness which ripened into 
heroism. At fourteen, he passed into the 
Royal Navy, and joined the Collingwood 
at Spithead in July, 1844. Fortunate 
in his captain and naval instructor, as 
well as in the amount of various service 
which the ship’s crew saw in the next 
four years, the young middy by 1848 had 
added much to his stock of seamanship, know- 
ledge of modern languages, and general and 
professional reading. A conscientious, earnest 
lad, or, as his first captain’s certificate ran, 
“an officer of promise,” in a nursery of such 
officers, he passed as a lieutenant in 1851, 
and from that time to the end of his career 
escaped the enforced inaction which is so 
often complained of in a naval life, by volun- 
teering for any professional work, and, when 
none such offered, by finding other work, more 
or less kindred and congenial, for his hand to 
do. His first command was that of the Gos- 
hawk gunboat, in 1856, at the close of the 
Russian war; but, this being soon paid off, 
he was sent to the China station, as first 
lieutenant to the Raleigh, upon the wreck of 
which, near Macao, described in pp. 16-9, he 
found occupation in the command of a small 
hired steamer, and in the vigorous repression 
of petty Chinese piracy. His letters home, 
even thus early, exhibit a keen observation, 
a steadfast purpose, and a high and noble 
ideal of duty, and the little trait noted ina 
letter by a former seaman of the Raleigh, 
that in those days some of the crew gave 
him the sobriquet of “Holy Joe,” speaks 
volumes for his constraining sense of religion, 
guiding him in his daily life, and making 
him severe in his standard of self-discipline 
and at the same time considerate, true, and 





just towards his fellow men and officers. Up 
to 1861, when he had risen to the rank of 
Commander, his voyages and services seem 
to have been chiefly in the Chinese seas and 
rivers ; but that he had approved himself to 
the Admiralty as an intelligent officer is 
obvious from his being named for a special 
mission to North America, for information 
with regard to the ships and guns in use 
there. He returned to England in 1864, and 
married in the same year; but this did not 
prevent or diminish his usefulness to his 
country and her naval service. When not 
flag-captain, in the Victoria, of the Mediter- 
ranean squadron (1864-6), or, in the 
Minotaur, of the Channel Fleet, we find him 
undertaking the post of Relief Fund Distri- 
butor to the starving French about Sedan, and 
taking part, in letters and essays, in the im- 
provement of the education of naval officers. 
Such manifest devotion to the theory as well 
as practice of his profession could not but 
mark him out, not simply as a naval officer 
of promise, but as a thinker of broad views 
and aims, meet for such professional work 
as that of a naval attaché to the maritime 
Courts of Europe, to report on their navies ; 
and, later on, for the mixed task of reporting 
upon and consummating, in connexion with 
Mr. Layard, and in command of the Pearl, 
the annexation of the Fiji Islands in 1875. 
It helps one to form a true impression of the 
man to read his letters about this annexa- 
tion, and to see how he regards it as a posi- 
tive duty, by way of securing a central 
station for Polynesia. While this work is 
going on, the Commodore takes a residence 
at Sydney for his wife and children, and 
continues to sail backwards and forwards 
between Sydney, Melbourne, Tasmania, the 
Fiji Islands, and thereabouts, till the question 
was settled in October, 1874, His journals, 
ever instructive and teeming withinformation 
as to the geology, social progress, productive- 
ness, and general prospects of each port and 
colony, exhibit everywhere an activity of 
mind, and a force of purpose actuated by a 
tender and truth-telling conscience—so that 
he ever holds himself accountable to his 
Maker for his treatment, not only of his 
brethren in Christianity, but also of the 
heathen and the savage. Good at all 
field sports—as witness the zest with which 
he gives an account of a kangaroo hunt 
(p. 260), and what Sir Hercules Robinson 
said of his “goodness across country” (p. 
135)—his energy was not less conspicuous in 
subduing self and setting an example, so 
that both his seamen and the natives learned 
from him that here was one who practised 
what he inculcated, unlike (we fear) the 
general phenomeha of English influence in 
our colonies and their outskirts. While, too, 
his lot was cast more or less at Sydney, it is 
curious to note the interest he took in 
quickening the colonial interest in our earlier 
discoverers, as witness his part in unveiling 
the statue of Captain Cook. Here isa single 
extract from his journal to show of what his 
mind was full, while ashore at Melbourne, 
in July, 1874 :— 


“Dined at the club. I spoke of the connexion 
of the colonies with the navy; called the early 
naval men heroes, and said: ‘I, who should not, 
speak of these things, because I want you to do 
your part in producing heroic qualities for the 
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naval service—to expect them—to look for them 
—and by looking for them to evoke them.’ Dar- 
win-like ! ” (p. 242). 
At the opening of the eighth chapter, which 
details the last cruise—the climax of that 
eareer of wholesome and noble example 
which must have borne fruit a hundred-fold 
in our colonies—Commodore Goodenough’s 
character is limned with an accurate and 
appreciative touch, and we see the seeds of 
that heroism, that “ thinking no evil,”’ which 
to some extent led to his premature death. 
Circumstances, we are told, strengthened 
unduly his belief in the native friendliness, 
and, though he would not go to Nukapn, the 
scene of Bishop Patteson’s death, he ven- 
tured the special risk of landing in Carlisle 
Bay, where an English man-of-war had been 
attacked a few months before, adding first a 
few words to a letter to his wife in case 
of accident. This was the occasion of a 
second martyrdom in the islands of the 
Santa Cruz group, a sacrifice in its details 
and ending as striking as the Bishop’s, 
though the Commodore’s lingering for some 
days under the effects of tetanus and of the 
poisoned arrow gave him longer space for 
exhibiting the collected front which a 
thoroughly - furnished Christian sailor can 
oppose to the “last enemy.” It is quite 
needless to recapitulate the touching par- 
ticulars of his parting with his men and 
officers—his womanly tenderness, his pre- 
pared mind and heart, his keen fear of 
sinning against God, even in the pains of 
death, his noble looking-forward to the 
future conversion of his ignorant murderers. 
“ As to those poor natives—don’t think about 
them and what they have done. It is not worth 
while: they couldn't know right from wrong. 
Perhaps some twenty or thirty years hence, when 
some good Christian has settled among them and 
taught them, something may be learned about 
it” (p. 154). 
What a contrast must such a naval officer, 
so living and so dying, present to those who 
know the British Navy of the past by the 
contrary examples, which Smollett, for in- 
stance, depicted in his novels! What a 
testimony to the change wrought even 
within the last generation by the spread and 
influence of a more real faith. It is not an 
“inane munus”’ which Commodore Good- 
enough’s widow has dedicated, as the labour 
of her own love, to the memory of her heroic 
husband’s work and influence. He being 
dead will yet speak in this unadorned and 
loving memorial. James Davies. 








La Troisiéme Invasion, Juillet, 1870—Mars, 


1871. Par Eugéne Véron. Premidre 
partie, de la Déclaration de la Guerre a la 
Capitulation de Sedan, avec 77 eauxfortes, 
par A.Langon. (Paris: Ballue, 1876.) 
THis magnificent publication belongs to the 
category of sumptuous editions which, while 
apparently doing all they can to make the 
merits of an author visible, in reality place 
great obstacles in the way of his just recog- 
nition. The great price restrains the sale to 
comparatively few copies ; the cumbrous form 
makes the work inconvenient to read ; and 
the excessive luxury of paper and print 
rather distracts our attention from literary 
qualities than enhances our appreciation of 





them. So far from envying M. Véron his 
splendid material accompaniments we are 
rather disposed to offer him our respectful 
condolence on account of them. He has 
written, or half written, an unusually good 
piece of military history ; but few will read it, 
because the printer, paper-maker, and artist 
have done all in their power to overload the 
unfortunate author. The habit of purchas- 
ing magnificent livres de luxe has gone to such 
lengths in France during the last few years 
that there seems hardly any limit to this 
respectable form of extravagance, and the 
high prices asked are so far from discourag- 
ing the wealthy public that the costliest 
works are said to be the safest investment 
for their publishers. Before saying much 
about M. Véron’s literary merits, which, as 
we have just hinted, are considerable, let us 
attempt a description of his book in its 
material aspects. The volume is not bound, 
but issued in a big portfolio, and it is 
printed in very big type, which has been 
cut and cast specially for this publication. 
The paper is very thick papier vélin, a sort of 
paper which takes the impression of type 
with extraordinary clearness. The printing 
of this work, which has been executed by 
M. Claye, certainly does great credit to 
Fretch workmen; we have never met with 
anything nearer to ideally absolute perfec- 
tion, the letters are so bold, the ink so black, 
and the press-work so accurately equal. 
There are 217 pages of letterpress and 
seventy-seven illustrations, the latter being 
etchings printed on papier de Hollande. The 
ordinary edition consists of 500 copies, such 
as we have described, the price being 161. 
for the two volumes of the completed work ; 
but there are fifty copies with the letterpress 
on Dutch paper and the etchings (early 
proofs) on Japanese, the price of these 
proof-copies being 32/. The consequence 
of all this material luxury is that people will 
consider the work a thing to be looked at 
rather than a book to be read. They will 
give some attention to the etchings, they 
will admire the fine typography, but few 
will read the text. Very generally the 
neglect of mere letterpress is just, but M. 
Véron’s work is much better than mere 
letterpress. It is aclear and readable narra- 
tive of the events of the war, beginning 
with a consideration of its causes, and lead- 
ing down to the investment of Paris. The 
first volume ends with the establishment of 
the Government of National Defence, the 
second will describe the siege of Paris, the 
efforts of France to succour the capital, and 
the events which led to the peace. The 
merits of the writer are a strict attention to 
ascertainable facts and the absence of that 
foolish kind of patriotism which falsifies 
one’s views of everything with which 
patriotic feelings can be concerned. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, for any military 
historian to attain strict accuracy in all 
matters of detail, but it is a great merit in 
him simply to wish to tell the truth. The 
difficulty of being accurate in military nar- 
ratives is due to the great scale of the opera- 
tions, of which no single witness, however 
trustworthy, can see more than a very small 
portion, and also to the danger in which the 
observer is generally placed, and especially 
the great risk of being shot for aspy. As 





for computations of results which the author 
has not seen, such as the number of men 
killed on both sides in combats at different 
places, it may be doubted whether they can 
be trustworthy in any history, however care- 
fully the writer may have sifted the materials 
in his possession. Who counted the killed 
and wounded? It is well known that com- 
manding officers do not think it necessary 
to tell the exact truth, especially when losses 
have been heavy. Even the number of 
living men engaged on either side is always 
very variously estimated, and the length of 
time during which a position is maintained 
is not so certain as it seems. The writer of 
this article was reading lately a French nar- 
rative of one of the minor combats in the 
Franco-German War in which it was as- 
serted that the Prussians retreated after 
fighting two hours; the fact being that he 
himself saw the Prussian artillery still in 
position, and with renewed activity, six 
hours after the commencement of the combat, 
and the Prussians were so far from retreat- 
ing that they stayed in the place till the 
next morning. In this case the estimates 
of numbers were so various that most of 
them must necessarily have been erroneous. 
Even the official narratives were contradicted 
by eye-witnesses on points of the greatest 
importance. The difficulty of writing a 
true narrative in the face of so much 
contradictory evidence was very strongly 
felt by those who had actually seen the 
fight; but writers at a distance narrated 
it in the most decided manner, with- 
out being embarrassed by facts of which 
they were happily ignorant. After this 
little piece of experience, we became per- 
fectly sceptical as to the detail of military 
history generally, except when there is a 
great deal of concurrent yet independent 
evidence. Let any one who has lived 
through a war try to ascertain the exact 
truth about what took place at any given 
time within a radius of six miles from his 
own person, and he will perceive the diffi- 
culties of military historians and their critics. 
The historians generally write confidently 
enough. They know the exact numbers of 
killed and wounded as if they had counted 
them ; they know exactly what was taking 
place in all parts of the country at the same 
date ; they even know what was passing in 
the minds of different commanders. Then 
come the critics who know differently, 
because they have read some other narra- 
tive. The best helper to the truth is the 
professional war-correspondent, and, as there 
were several good war-correspondents in the 
campaign of 1870, we have certainly a better 
chance of accurate information concerning 
it than our forefathers could have about the 
great conflicts of the past. 

M. Véron’s general opinions on the war 
are these. He believes that it was deter- 
mined upon by Prussia long before France 
declared it, but that Bismarck was clever 
enough to arrange matters so that France 
should bear the odium of breaking the 
peace. The history of the days which im- 
mediately preceded the rupture requires the 
most careful attention, in order not to con- 
found what was known then with what 
everybody knew a little later. Much de- 
pended upon the behaviour of King William 
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to the French ambassador, and much more 
upon what was believed about it than upon 
the behaviour itself. The popular belief in 
France was simply that the King had given 
the ambassador a kick. Bismarck in a 
note indirectly transmitted to the French 
Government encouraged the idea that there 
had been some intentional discourtesy to- 
wards M. Benedetti. M. Véron does justice 
to King William, and infers from the Chan- 
cellor’s action in the matter that he was 
anxious to exasperate France. 


“La note était blessante, d’autant plus blessante 
quelle était inexacte. Le roi n’avait pas refusé de 
recevoir notre ambassadeur le 13 Juillet, puisqu’il 
n’y avait pas eu ce jour-la de demande d'audience. 
Loin de 1a, dés qu'il avait regu la renonciation 
personnelle du prince Lévpold, il s’était empressé 
d’en informer par un de ses aides-de-camp l’am- 
bassadeur francgais, et c’était cet empressement que 
M. de Bismarck transformait en un procédé 
insultant! En admettant méme que le'roi ait été 
bien aise, par cet empressement, de se délivrer de 
la perspective d’une nouvelle entrevue avec M. 
Benedetti—ce qui est trés possible et méme 
probable—il n’en reste pas moins que le fait, con- 
sidéré en lui-méme, est susceptible d’une interpré- 
tation absolument contraire 4 celle qu’on lui a 
donnée, et cela suffit pour qu’on n’ait pas le droit 
d’y voir une insulte a la nation frangaise.” 


M. Véron believes that the defeat of France 
was a certainty from the commencement, 
and that it was due to the improved military 
organisation of Prussia rather than to any 
decline in the French organisation, which 
had always been very defective at the be- 
ginning of a contest, though without serious 
results so long as other countries were 
equally unready. M. Véron’s analysis of the 
French army at the outbreak of the war 
shows a lawyer-like faculty for getting at the 
real truth after brushing away a tissue of 
fictions, and it is much to be regretted, 
for the sake of France, that neither Louis 
Napoleon nor his Ministers had a faculty of 
this kind when they so much needed it. The 
author shows that the calculations of Louis 
Napoleon’s Government were fallacious be- 
cause they were based upon fictions, and he 
goes into details with a determination and a 
thoroughness which we certainly did not 
expect in a livre de luxe intended to be 
turned over in drawing-rooms. Then  »mes 
a clear, though brief, account of the Prussian 
system, and after that a sketch of the 
military plans on both sides. Each country 
had been scheming its “ plan de campagne ”’ 
for several years previously. The defects of 
the French project were that it could only 
be carried into execution under conditions 
which were problematic, and which when 
it came to actual practice were not realised, 
and also that it did not provide for the con- 
tingency of a defeat, which, as it turned out, 
was the result that actually happened. The 
French plan was never executed, never even 
carried through its earlier stages. The 
French army found itself in a muddle of 
confusion from the very beginning, and 
from that the activity of the enemy never 
left it time to recover. We have not space 


to follow M. Véron into his details, many of 
which are extremely interesting and curious. 
His account of the march of Mac Mahon’s 
army (if such a disorderly body of men can 
be called an army) from Chilons to Sedan 
reads like a prologue to certain disaster. 





Everything was so wretchedly managed that 
the men were mutinous from sheer hunger 
and misery, having to lie down at night in 
the rain with empty stomachs. It appears 
that many of them left their regiments to 
go and shoot in the woods by the roadside, 
and stray bullets from the rifles of these 
sportsmen killed fifteen of their comrades on 
the road. The absurd luxury of the Em- 
peror’s establishment aggravated the rebel- 
lious disposition of the men. M. Véron 
tells us that waggons lumbered along for 
the service of tke Imperial mouth which 
were laden with live game and live 
lobsters at a time when the soldiers 
were so badly cared for that they literally 
had to beg food by the way. ‘The effects 
of political considerations upon the con- 
duct of the war are depicted with much 
clearness, both in the case of Bazaine and 
in that of Napoleon III., who admitted that 
politics had interfered with strategy in his 
letter to Sir John Burgoyne. M. Véron is 
generally fair to the Prussians, and when he 
speaks with severity of their conduct, as for 
example at Bazcilles, he is careful to substan- 
tiate his accusations, often appealing to the 
evidence of the Prussian authorities them- 
selves. In his account of the Revolution in 
Paris which immediately followed Sedan, 
M. Véron does not forget to explain the 
exact order in which events succeeded each 
other, showing that the Empire was not 
upset by a mob, but that the déchéance was 
really decided by the Corps Législatif when 
it declared that as soon as circumstances 
permitted the nation would be called to 
elect a Constituent Assembly which should 
“ pronounce upon the form of government.” 
The author considers that the Government 
of National Defence saved the honour of 
France by showing the world that she would 
not give in without resisting to the last 
extremity, and in this many impartial 
foreigners would gladly agree with him; 
but it is extremely unfortunate that the 
heroic defence of Paris should have been 
obscured by the mad Communal insurrec- 
tion which succeeded it. 

The seventy-seven etchings by M. Auguste 
Langon, which are included in the same 
portfolio with M. Véron’s text, do not illus- 
trate it, having seldom any relation to the 
pages where we find them ; but they illus- 
trate the war very curiously in their own 
independent way. M. Lancon’s principle is 
simply to draw the events of warfare as 
they appear to a man who takes part in 
them and sees them close at hand. The 
consequence is, of course, that his 
sketches are nearly always sketches of 
episodes, showing the actions or misfor- 
tunes of a few individual men. In some 
instances, but much more rarely, they give 
us the aspect of a battle-field as it would 
appear to a general officer surveying it 
from a height; but there are none of those 
pompous compositions which the artists of 
the Renaissance schools used to elaborate, 
and which represented the general “ calme 
sur un cheval fouguenx,” in the midst of 
smoke and carnage. M. Véron seems, from 
his preface, to be under the impression that 
this new way of illustrating the incidents of 
war is a discovery of M. Lancgon’s. He for- 
gets, or as a Frenchman may never have 








seen, Mr. Sydney Hall’s sketches for the 
Graphic, which were executed exactly on 
the same principle as these of M. Langon, 
and with equal artistic power. ‘The merits 
and defects of M. Lancon’s work are both so 
obvious that it would scarcely be necessary 
to point them out to any one who had seen 
the plates. He can remember attitudes and 
details well, so that with the help of such 
hasty notes as he could take during the war 
he has been able to make'a strikingly truthful 
series of etchings. He is especially a clever 
draughtsman of animals, and well able to 
dea! with the horse wherever he finds him, 
either in the excitement of the cavalry 
charge, the fatigue of the road, or in the 
strange positions which succeed to violent 
death. M. Lancon knows all about artillery 
and the transport service. Hedraws carriages 
and their wheels well; and it is not every 
artist who can draw a wheel, simple as it 
looks. He conveys quite successfully the 
impression which the mind receives in war- 
time from seeing peaceful things cast aside 
in disorder—as, for instance, when you go into 
a school and see all the benches heaped up 
against one of the walls that the floor 
may be clear for the beds of the ambalance. 
M. Lancgon’s observation of little things, such 
as furniture in houses occupied by the 
soldiers, is often of the greatest value. He 
has also the most valuable gift of all, for 
such a task as this—namely, the power of 
rendering expression in the human face and 
body. The stoicism of some of the wounded, 
the simple submission of others, the anguish 
of some sufferers, the vacant stare of one or 
two from whom life is ebbing away, are 
given with painful truth; nor has the artist 
recoiled before the still more terrible task 
of studying the expression of corpses, for 
corpses have expression, often of thestrangest. 
Most Englishmen remember how in Mr. 
Sydney Hall’s sketches the dead on the 
battlefield held their arms in all kinds of 
positions, sometimes straight up like an 
orator in the heat of declamation, and the 
stiffness of death fixed them so. We find 
the same in M. Langon’s sketches of batitle- 
fields, and we notice that the horses are 
often fixed in their last convulsion, just as 
if they were leaping. Throughout these 
etchings the artist seems wholly untouched 
by the pride and circumstance of war, but 
full of sympathy for its victims, and we 
should imagine that a publication of this 
kind might have some influence, if anything 
could, in favour of the pacific temper which 
in spite of some appearances to the contrary 
has been quietly gaining ground in France 
during the last twenty years. The beauty 
and elegance of military life are visible only 
at reviews. In war-time soldiers are gene- 
rally dirty, and often really miserable in 
appearance, as men must be who lie down 
in the mud and have hardly time for neces- 
sary food and sleep. After looking through 
these etchings one has the impression 
that war is an accumulation of all ima- 
ginable hardships and horrors, and this, 
indeed, is the most visible characteristic of 
it. But in the reality these horrors are 
mitigated by a constant succession of odd 
incidents, which help wonderfully to keep 
up the spirits of the men, and M. Langon, 
unlike Mr. Sydney Hall, seems to have been 
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quite insensible to the ludicrous side of 
military life. English people talk of French 
gaiety, yet there is not a single humorous 
face in all these etchings. They are all as 
serious as Scotch people on a Sabbath fast. 
The mixture of comedy and tragedy is diffi- 
cult in art, though it happens constantly in 
the reality of life; but it would have added 
to the interest of M. Langon’s war-pictures 
and also to their truth. The execution of 
his etchings is easy and spirited, yet not of 
particularly fine quality in any instance ; and 
some plates are spoiled by heavy shading, 
especially in the skies, which might easily 
have been avoided. There is a tendency, 
also, to black patches, which seems unfortu- 
nate. M. Langon seems to be fond of a 
black patch when he can introduce it, and 
he does not mitigate it by necessary lights 
or reflections. But, notwithstanding these 
little defects, which strike the eye just at 
first but are soon forgotten in the dramatic 
interest of the plates, M. Langon’s work is 
a most valuable contribution to the au- 
thentic illustrations of the Franco-German 
war, and it will always be interesting—in- 
deed, its interest is likely rather to increase 
than to diminish with the lapse of time, for 
the importance of the great conflict between 
France and Germany can only be appre- 
ciated in the future, when the political con- 
sequences of it shall be fully known. 
P. G. Hamerton. 








A Sketch of the History of Taxes in England, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By Stephen Dowell. Vol. I. To the 
Civil War, 1642. (London: Longmans 
& Co., 1876.) 


A nistory of English Taxes can hardly fail 
to be an interesting work, fora great part of 
the political history of England is but a nar- 
rative of the various expedients to which our 
kings resorted to raise money or to impose 
taxes, and the modes in which these ex- 
pedients were resisted by the people. It 
should contain an accurate statement of the 
successive limitations placed upon the royal 
prerogative: how the Crown successively lost 
the right of imposing new aids, new duties, 
new taxes ; how it endeavoured to evade the 
law by the device of benevolences; how 
this device was met by the statutes of 
Richard IIT. and the Petition of Right ; how 
Charles attempted to revive the old preroga- 
tives of the Crown; how James II. im- 
posed tonnage and poundage of his own 
authority. In short, it should be a history 
of the great struggle between the Crown 
and the people, which, beginning with 
Magna Charta, was terminated by the Bill of 
Rights. Such a subject necessarily demands 
great learning, great research, and great 
ability, to produce a work that shall be 
worthy of the name of a History of English 
Taxes ; and even at the present day, when we 
have histories of every possible part of our 
annals, there is still ample room for a good 
book on the subject. This we regret to say 
Mr. Dowell has not given us. He can 
hardly consider himself to be a safe guide 
when he gravely gives as a precedent for 
Mr. Lowe’s match-tax the alleged payment 
to the Druids for the sacred fire, or when he 
states as one of the direct taxes levied in the 





time of Boadicea a tax on the bodies of the 
dead. 

We wholly differ from Mr. Dowell in his 
statement that “the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and, indeed, the tenth and the 
first half of the eleventh century we may 
deal with compendiously, as presenting few 
features of fiscal interest.” On the con- 
trary, we regard this period as one of very 
great interest to the fiscal historian. True 
it is that the historical materials are scanty, 
but it is none the less true that it was 
from the practice of this time in levying 
extraordinary taxes, such as Dane-geld and 
Ship-geld, that our subsequent kings claimed 
the right to levy arbitrary taxes without the 
sanction of Parliament. In the old grants 
of the time to the Church there are excep- 
tions frequently made from all taxes except 
the trinoda necessitas. Any History of Tax- 
ation that is worthy of the name should 
give, as far as it can be given, some account 
of what these taxes were, but Mr. Dowell, 
after urging upon us the great importance 
of the golden rule to begin at the beginning, 
dismisses these six centuries and a half in 
four pages. 

A history of the taxes under the Norman 
kings involves an account of how the taxes 
were raised, and this should give us a 
history of the early machinery of the Court 
of Exchequer. Four pages are all that Mr. 
Dowell devotes to this branch of the subject, 
and these consist merely of quotations from 
Madox and Stubbs. We seek in vain for any 
account of the duties of the Justices in Eyre, 
of the Chancellor, of the Treasurer, of the 
mode in which the accounts were kept, how 
the sheriffs passed their accounts, how the 
towns accounted for the firma burgi. Weare 
only referred for information to the Dialogus 
de Scaccario. 

The great commutation by Henry II. 
of personal seisin into a money payment is, 
we are told, taken from the Laws of Ine, but 
the great distinction between the Saxon and 
the Angevin system is not noted : the Saxon 
system was a penalty, a fine for non-attend- 
ance; the Angevin system was a privilege 
granted by the king to his favourites. 

The great instance of the poverty of the 
country—its inability to find the ransom of 
Richard I.—is but slightly touched upon: 
the sum required was 100,000/. Although 
to ransom the King was one of the three 
aids that were undoubtedly legal, yet the 
sum was so large that the Justiciar and 
Queen Eleanor seem to have considered that 
an attempt to raise it by an aid would be 
idle, and it was only after imposing an aid 
of 20s. on each knight for a tallage, hidage, 
and carucage, supplemented by a demand on 
the churches for their plate and jewels, and 
a tax of one-fourth of the revenues or 
goods of every person in the realm, that 
sufficient money was raised, not to pay the 
king’s ransom, but to procure his release. 
If the fourth of the revenue of every person 
in the kingdom failed to raise such a sum 
as 100,000/., we can imagine what the 
national wealth at the time must have been, 
and although the taxes imposed by the 
early kings seem very large, yet how little 
they really produced. 

Although Mr. Dowell gives us the text of 
the Oonfirmatio Chartarum, he does not give 





us any explanation of it. We looked with 
some curiosity in a History of Taxes to what 
the author had to say upon this most im- 
portant statute—the turning-point in the 
history of taxation. Did it save the king’s 
right to impose the ancient aids, and only 
forbid him to impose new aids and taxes 
without the authority of Parliament, as was 
afterwards so strongly urged in one of the 
leading cases on taxation; or did it abso- 
lutely forbid the imposition of any tax 
or aid, ancient or otherwise, without the 
consent of Parliament; and, if the former is 
the true view, what were the ancient aids in 
existence when the statute was passed? Mr. 
Dowell does not vouchsafe us any informa- 
tion on this important point. All he tells 
us is :— 

“ The following are the terms of the new articles 
inserted in that famous statute which Hallam, in 
allusion to the immunity from arbitrary taxation 
it secured to us, says is inadequately denominated 
the Confirmation of the Charters, for it added 
another pillar to our Constitution not less impor- 
tant than the great Charter itself.” 

Clauses 5, 6, and 7 of the statute are then 
given in the French and the English trans- 
lation without a word of comment. 

In one chapter Mr. Dowell takes us over 
nearly three hundred years, from the acces- 
sion of Richard II. to the outbreak of the 
Civil War. After telling us that the period 
“includes a total change in the names and 
families, the dwellings, the arms, dress, 
manners, thoughts, habits, religion, and, in 
many respects, the food of Englishmen,” he 
makes the following startling statement :— 

“During the whole of this long period of 

change there was little practical alteration in our 
system of taxation. The fiscal history of the 
time is therefore easily accomplished. After a 
few minutes’ delay at starting, to consider the 
memorable Poll Tax of 1380, it is a straight run 
all down road.” 
But when Mr. Dowell proceeds on his 
straight run he finds that there is some 
practical alteration. With the Tudors we 
meet with subsidies, which, as Mr. Dowell 
admits, are the commencement of our modern 
system of taxation ; then come loans and 
benevolences, licences, the beginning of the 
excise revenue, and the great distinction 
between taxes raised for local and imperial 
purposes. In the face of such changes as 
these it can hardly be said that there is 
little practical alteration. 

We have not space to follow Mr. Dowell 
into the details of the Poll Tax and the sub- 
sidies. What we chiefly quarrel with him 
for is not keeping to his subject. Why 
should the historian of taxes give us page 
after page of “ general remarks” containing 
reflections that have nothing to do with taxa- 
tion? What have the executions of Fisher, 
More, and Lady Salisbury to do with taxes ? 
They seem to have some great charm for 
Mr. Dowell; for he tells us of the “sad scene 
by the block-side between the executioner 
and old Lady Salisbury, her grey hairs 
dabbled with blood ;” and again, “the grey 
hairs of Lady Salisbury, his relative, and 
seventy years old.” What have Fisher, 
Surrey, and More—who, we are told, “ glue 
with their blood the label of tyrant to the 
King ”—to do with the subject ? what pos- 
sible connexion is there between the 33 
Henry VIII. c. 21—the Act which Hallam 
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styles as the one that made it treason in a 
lady who was not fitted for a picture of 
Diana to marry the King—from which Mr. 
Dowell gives a long extract, or Elizabeth’s 
speech at Tilbury, and the history of taxa- 
tion? It is true that in his preface Mr. 
Dowell tells us that some of his general re- 
marks should be taken as little more than 
memoranda of certain points of contempo- 
raneous national history, and that his style 
is lighter than that usually adopted in treat- 
ing a fiscal subject ; but we trust in the next 
volume Mr. Dowell will be not so light in 
his style, and will give us more history and 
fewer general remarks. 


J. W. Wituis Bunp. 








The Holy Truth; or, the Coming Reforma- 
tion Universal and Eternal, because founded 
on Demonstrable Truth! Science and Re- 
ligion Reconciled. Compiled by Hugh 
Junor Browne. (Arthur Hall & Co.) 

Where are the Dead? or Spiritualism Ez- 
plained, Third Edition. (London: Simp- 
kin, Marshall, & Co., 1876.) 


Boru these books relate to what is called 
“Spiritualism,” and they are likely, by 
their earnestness and apparent good faith, 
to assist in increasing a feeling, very com- 
mon among educated people who have not 
made physical or medical science a special 
study, that scientific men do not deal fairly 
with the phenomena in question. When 
such men as Crookes and Wallace join the 
ranks of spiritualists in this country, and 
persons of known intelligence do so in other 
lands, why is it that our men of science, 
for the most part, stand aloof from the en- 
quiry, and many of the most eminent pro- 
claim their opinion that to enter upon it 
would be simply a waste oftime ? This ques- 
tion is frequently put, and to a certain extent 
there is justification for the dissatisfaction it 
expresses. There is undoubtedly more in 
the so-called spirit manifestations than 
science can as yet explain, and it will be 
impossible to carry on researches in the 
physiology of the nervous system without 
taking into account the facts presented in 
what are termed mediumistic conditions, 
clairvoyance, &c. Even the more material 
aspects of the subject require fresh investi- 
gation, when numbers of persons whose 
testimony upon ordinary subjects would be 
undoubtingly received as good evidence 
say they have seen instances of heavy 
tables moving without being touched or 
acted upon by any known physical agent. 
If the alleged facts are not true, their cere- 
bral condition must be ina state well worthy 
of study; and when Mr. Crookes reports 
cases in which the weight of a body has 
been altered and objects moved by some 
force that has not been hitherto recognised, 
it cannot be denied that there is real ground 
for further enquiry. 

Conceding this much on the side of the 
Spiritualists, it must be observed on the 
other side, in the first place, that scientific 
men have not neglected the subject to the 
extent frequently supposed. Dr. Carpenter 
devoted a great deal of time to it for many 
years, and his recent book on Mental Physio- 
logy embodies the results of his investiga- 
tions. Mr. G. H. Lewes did his part in the 








enquiry some years ago, and many medical 
men have watched recent exhibitions as 
carefully as they could. The average result 
of their investigations has not been such as 
to encourage scientific men to consent to 
spend more time upon the subject until they 
have reason to believe that all the conditions 
indispensable to accuracy will be complied 
with on the part of the so-called spirits. 
The books before us, though having every 
appearance of being perfectly honest state- 
ments of what their writers believe to be 
facts and truths, exhibit, as spiritualistic 
literature usually does, a marked want of 
scientific qualities, and a disposition to 
believe improbable things upon insuflicient 
evidence. The writer of Holy Truth tells 
us he is the son of a Presbyterian clergy- 
man, and was brought up in an ortho- 
dox creed, which he was in the habit of de- 
fending with the customary arguments. As 
he grew up he felt perplexed with such doc- 
trines as the Trinity, the Incarnation, eternal 
damnation as the punishment for doubt, and 
the existence of the Devil. Spiritualism at 
this period seemed to him a fraud and a delu- 
sion, but he was much impressed with hear- 
ing, or fancying that he heard, in the night 
the voice of a friend who was ill and staying 
at the house of his doctor. This friend had 
promised that, if he died, he would cometo him 
if possible, and prove the truth of spiritualism, 
and the morning after the voice was heard 
the doctor came to tell of his decease. Fol- 
lowing upon this came the arrival in Aus- 
tralia of Mr. Charles H. Foster, the Ameri- 
can medium, and Mr. Browne lost no time 
in obtaining his services. Mr. Foster made 
some excellent hits, and if that were all that 
was known about him they might have a 
considerable evidential value; but this 
medium was at one time in London, and 
completely failed when due precaution was 
taken to give him no hint of the replies the 
enquirers expected, or of the names they 
wrote down, which he pretended to read 
by clairvoyance. The particulars will be 
found cited by Dr. Carpenter, and if we put 
the two stories, English and Australian, to- 
gether, the evidential value of this gentle- 
man’s performance is greatly reduced. Mr. 
Browne, however, tells us that on one occasion 
Mr. Foster gave him a spirit message in a 
language he (Mr. Foster) did not understand, 
but which was in the Zulu tongue, with 
which Mr. Browne had become acquainted in 
Kaffirland. Stories of this kind are very 
curious, and if sifted free from fraud, would 
seem to indicate that the brain of the enquirer 
influences that of the so-called medium. 
While Mr. Foster was assisting in the spirit 
business, Mr. Browne’s eldest daughter, a 
child eleven years old, was found to be a 
writing medium, and on her first exhibition 
of this capacity she exclaimed “Oh! I am 
so frightened, my hand is moving.” As the 
power developed she not only wrote spirit 
messages in English, but also in Chinese and 
Kaffir, of which she did not understand a 
word. Assuming these and similar statements 
to be true, they would be assignable to the 
class in which cerebral impressions made 
consciously, or unconsciously—but, if con- 
sciously, forgotten—were recalled in the ab- 
normal state, like the sounds of the Hebrew 
words repeated without intelligence in the 





case of the servant girl mentioned by Cole- 


ridge. A child whose father knew Kaffir 
would be very likely to hear it, and the sight 
of a tea-chest might fix Chinese characters 
on the brain. 

Mr. Browne’s other children are medium. 
istic, and give “‘ charming” descriptions of 
spirit-life, and his spirit circle had the further 
advantage of the presence and speeches of 
Shakspere, Ben Jonson, and other notabili- 
ties; here we find something to test, as 
there is not a phrase or thought in the least 
degree Shaksperian or Jonsonian in what 
they are made to say. This, however, would 
not trouble a firm believer, as Shakspere 
confessed to Mr. Browne that his plays were 
written under the influence of particular 
spirits, and the tones of their minds and their 
manners of speech, not his, were thus pre- 
served. His own compositions he has com- 
municated to Mr. Browne, and we cannot 
say they exhibit any thought or knowledge 
superior to that of the most ordinary man. 
Going to spirit-land must have been a sad 
failure for him if these are the results. 

A “ Persian spirit” in Mr. Browne’s circle 
influences a gentleman to make some 
scratches bearing a distant resemblance to 
Oriental characters. Specimens of these 
are given in his book, but they are quite 
unintelligible to Persian scholars, and re- 
semble the marks a child might make who 
had seen a book in some Eastern characters 
and tried to imitate them from imperfect 
recollection. 

Mr. Browne’s spirits took him comfortably 
right through his orthodox difficulties into 
a theism not differing in any important par- 
ticular from that of many other thinkers, 
but not coinciding with the revelations of 
other spirit circles, and not containing a 
single idea which ordinary mortals are not 
competent to arrive at or have not reached. 

In the book entitled Where are the Dead ? 
we find a sample of what is called “a lying 
communication ”’ quoted from the Christian 
Spiritualist, in which an obviously untruth- 
ful account was given by a “spirit” of Dr. 
Livingstone. In another case cited in the 
same book, the spirit of the late Edward 
Dennys, the author of Alpha, was made by 
one medium to recant all his heretical 
opinions, while other mediums informed his 
executor that Mr. Dennys still entertained 
the views expressed in his works, and had 
by no means reverted to the orthodox faith 
concerning the divinity of Christ. A 
Chinese spirit—we presume so, from his name 
Tien-sien-ti—gives an excellent account of 
Mr. Dennys’ surroundings in the spirit-world, 
and confirms the statement that he had not 
changed his opinions. This spirit, on being 
asked ‘‘ How did the assumed recantation 
come into the circle?” replied, ‘‘ Because 
of the very positive way in which the minds 
of the circle held the theory embodied in 
the recantation. The spirit endeavouring 
to communicate through such an atmosphere 
would necessarily have the ideas infused 
into it transformed into the shape peculiar 
to the minds of the sitters.” It was then 
observed that spirit communion must be 
a very uncertain matter, and the reply 
was :— 

“Occasionally, yes; when the sitters are ig- 
norant of the laws of spirit communion, and 
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act contrary to the requirements of the case. If 
an enlarged knowledge and love of truth pre- 
vailed on both sides, then spirit communion would 
be as satisfactory as any other form of human 
intercourse, as it is already in many instances.” 


In fact, the seekers in spirit circles usually 
find a reflection of their own thoughts, and 
in no case that we are acquainted with has 
anything been ascertained clearly beyond 
human reach. The spirits operating in the 
circle to which Miss Blackwell belongs 
teach modifications of the old doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls. Mr. Browne’s 
spirits do not agree with this, and other 
“spirits” hold a variety of opinions corre- 
sponding with that of well-known sects and 
schools of thought. On the whole, how- 
ever, the spirits appear to be heretical, and 
this is what we should expect when we con- 
sider how many persons there are seeking 
for materials with which to replace old 
beliefs that crumble to pieces under scientific 
and literary assault. Millions would be 
glad of spirit-help to solve doubts, remove 
difficulties, and sanction the deepest hopes 
of man by positive evidence that their 
anticipations would be fulfilled. Hence 
the spiritualist movement has its attrac- 
tions for many worthy people, but it has 
also its coarse, vulgar, and absurd aspects. 
Sometimes it is steeped in manifest fraud, 
at others delusion is apparent; but when 
taken up by earnest, high-minded enquirers 
and searchers after truth, it is at any rate 
deserving of more respectful treatment than 
it sometimes receives from scientific men. 
The clue to its most interesting mysteries 
may be found in the probable fact that there 
are states of exalted sensitiveness on one 
side, and of exalted activity on the other, 
in which the brain condition of one person 
affects that of others, so that without any 
visible or audible means, thoughts and ideas 
are communicated from one to another. 
Dr. Carpenter (op. cit.) says some of his 
own “‘experiences have led him to suspect 
that a power of intuitively perceiving 
what is passing in the mind of another, 
which has been designated ‘thought-read- 
ing,’ may, like certain forms of sense- 
perception, be extraordinarily exalted by 
that entire concentration of the attention 
which is characteristic” of certain states 
that are referred to in detail in his book. 

The mediumistic state bears strong rela- 
tions to hysteria, and medical men well 
know how common it is for hysterical pa- 
tients not merely to suffer from involun- 
tarily simulated diseases, but to simulate 
them wilfully in order to gratify a morbid 
passion for exciting the wonder and atten- 
tion of those about them. It is also the 
property of certain nervous disorders to 
modify character, so that persons ordinarily 
truthful are untruthful and tricky when 
under their influence, and it by no means 
follows because a person is trustworthy 
in ordinary states that he or she is so in the 
mediumistic condition. 

Unfortunately a really scientific enquiry 
into all these matters is involved in greater 
difficulties than non-scientific persons per- 
ceive; and when scientific men like Mr. 
Crookes and Mr. Wallace profess themselves 
convinced, it is usually found that they are 
satisfied with what others of equal eminence 





consider insufficient proof. Mr. Wallace, 
for example, places what most men who 
have shown equal capacity for scientific work 
would deem too much reliance upon mere 
testimony. Ifa number of respectable wit- 
nesses testified to an improbable occurrence, 
he would believe it, while more cautious en- 
quirers would say it was more likely that 
they were deceived than that the thing they 
testified to really happened. Mr. Crookes 
has done so much good work, and shown so 
much prudent caution in purely scientific 
investigations, that all he says about 
spiritualism is entitled to respect, but on 
reading his statements about the so-called 
spirit “ Katie,” an incompleteness is manifest. 
He mentions a whole group of facts con- 
cerning the form, texture, pulse, heart and 
lung action, &c., of a certain object, all con- 
clusive to show that she is a woman, and 
then lets her go and get away he knows not 
how. To have made his experiments as 
complete as in other cases where he has 
made: important discoveries, he should have 
held the object tight, and defied it to slip 
through wall or ceiling in the presence of 
witnesses and plenty of light. 

His beautiful experiment—which may be 
seen at most opticians’-—in which the ap- 
proach of a luminous or hot body to the 
blackened surfaces of four discs mounted 
upon slender arms like weathercock vanes 
causes them to revolve, has been thought by 
some to depend upon a force that may 
have an analogy to those presumed to act in 
spirit manifestations, but the result of many 
experiments made here and on the Conti- 
nent seems to show that the motions are 
produced by heat. The discussion on 
‘* Spiritism,” as its advocates call it, at the 
British Association meeting, leaves believers 
and doubters where they were. 

Henry J. Siack. 








Some Sober Inspections made into the Car- 
riage and Consults of the Late Long Parlia- 
ment. [By James Howell.] 8vo. (1656.) 


James Hower was a Caermarthenshire 
man, born some time late in the sixteenth 
century, though the precise year does not 
seem to be known. His father was a clergy- 
man at Abernant, and he, like so many 
other distinguished Welshmen, acquired 
his education at Jesus College, Oxford. 
Anthony Wood, the Oxford historian and 
antiquary, who must have known him well, 
tells us that as 

“a true cosmopolite, not born to land lease, 

house, or office [he] was in a manner put to seek 
his fortune ; but by the endeavours of friends, and 
some money that his father assisted him with, he 
travelled for three years into various countries, 
whereby he advantaged himself much in the un- 
derstanding of several languages.” 
The effect such knowledge had upon him 
may be seen by those blessed with patience 
sufficient to enable them to read the Epistolae 
Ho-Elianae, a book of letters, for the most 
part imaginary, in which the writer seems 
to have tried to imitate Montaigne. 

Though Howell was not in any way a 
man of powerful intellect, he seems to have 
had a great facility for getting on in the 
world, or at least for making himself useful 
and getting talked about. The power of 





speaking foreign tongues was by no means 
a common accomplishment in the reign of 
Charles I., and this acquirement no doubt 
stood him in good stead in the battle of life. 
When he must have been a very young 
man, we find him sent on public business to 
Spain, and shortly after his return he be- 
came secretary to the Lord President of the 
North. To this appointment he owed the 
distinction of serving in the Parliament of 
1628 as burgess for the borough of Rich- 
mond, in Yorkshire. Parliamentary duties 
were probably not much to Howell’s taste, 
as he seems never to have sat in any suc- 
ceeding Parliament. A few years after he 
accompanied the Earl of Leicester on his 
embassy to Denmark, and is_ reported 
while there to have distinguished himself as 
“a quaint orator,” in divers Latin speeches. 

Howell seems to have flourished in these 
days, and to have gone on from one lucra- 
tive employment to another, until the break- 
ing out of the war between King and Par- 
liament threw all things into disorder. He 
appears to have been a man by no means 
careful in his living, and it is highly pro- 
bable that the beginning of the Revolution 
might find him deeply in debt, but the 
House of Commons was not a court for re- 
covering money, and therefore it cannot be 
true that he was sent to prison by them on 
that account. Certain it is, however, that 
by a resolution of the Commons, dated 
November 14, 1642, he was committed to 
the Fleet, “there to remain during the 
pleasure of the House” (Com. Jowr. ii. 850). 
From Wood’s memoir it would seem that 
he remained in gaol until the Restoration, 
but the sense is somewhat obscure. 

His imprisonment was evidently a long 
one, and he improved the time most indus- 
triously. The number of books and pam- 
phlets which flowed from his pen at this 
period gives hima high rank among English 
authors, if we estimate by quantity. He 
was probably surpassed, in this respect, 
by none of his contemporaries except 
William Prynne and John Lilburne. 

Howell possessed that sort of talent which 
is useful for gaining the public ear on a 
sudden emergency. The man wrote for 
bread, and books would not have continued 
to be produced had they not paid for making. 

The book at the head of this paper must 
have been one of his most fortunate ventures. 
It was first issued in 1653, and there are 
reprints of it bearing the dates of 1655, 1656 
and 1660. It is a literary curiosity, not so 
much for what it is in itself, as for the temper 
of mind that is indicated by such a work 
being popular. 

The style is bad, though not very bad for 
a hack writer of the Civil War time. It is 
adorned with curious out-of-the-way words, 
such as cruentious, erogations, funestous and 
kardiognostic, which he had picked up in 
foreign parts, and thought would look pretty 
if transplanted into England ; but except for 
this, there is nothing very remarkable in the 
manner of the work. The matter is In- 
teresting, inasmuch as it is probably the 
first direct and distinct defence of Caesarism 
in the English tongue. The doctrine of the 
divine right of kings had of course been 
sufficiently well known from the days of 
Cranmer downwards, and all sorts of per- 
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sons had said wise and foolish things about 
it in print. But the divine right of kings, 
though a comparatively new doctrine, be- 
lieved itself to be eminently old and con- 
servative. The hereditary principle was a 
main part of the argument—a part so im- 
portant indeed, that without it the whole 
theory crumbles into a ruinous heap. 

This opinion, while speaking with uniform 
kindliness of the late king, Howell entirely 
discards, or rather leaves unmentioned, as a 
view not worth notice. As between the 
King and Parliament his sympathies go with 
the monarch, but the true object of his 
worship is the Protector, who, “ Hercules- 
like, may be said to have quell’d a monster 
with many heads ; such a monster that was 
like to gormandise and devour the whole 
nation.”’ Like Charles Martel, his hero has 
“followed not the ambition of his heart, as 
much as the inspiration of his soul, and the 
designs of providence.” 

It is not very important to know now 
whether James Howell was a sincere ad- 
mirer of the rule which he praises, or 
whether, like so many others of past and 
present days, he wrote that which best 
suited the market. The important point is, 
that a book which pours the utmost con- 
tempt on representative institutions—which 
would retain Parliaments, indeed, but make 
them but a cumbrous machine for register- 
ing the sovereign’s decrees, should have 
been popular. We have no evidence that 
Cromwell ever rewarded Howell for his 
work. He seems to have derived no profit 
from it except the legitimate one which 
would arise from its extensive sale. 

This treatise, like so much else that has 
come down to us, is an evidence of the false- 
ness of the assertion that Cromwell, during 
his life, was hated by any large portion 
of the people. It was the Parliament 
which had begun the war. Parliamentary 
committees had fined and imprisoned loyal- 
ists, pressed landsmen to fight in its 
armies, and sailors to man its fleets, and 
towards the end had confiscated the lands 
of the gentry who had participated in 
the later risings in favour of Charles I. 
and his exiled son. Oliver had, as all men 
knew, been “art and part” in the judgment 
passed on the late king, but except for his 
share in that supreme act of justice, he 
seemed to them to have been a soldier 
only—a soldier on whom victory had 
waited as a handmaiden. 

His greatest victories too had been gained, 
not over their own English flesh and blood, 
but over the wild Irish, whose hands reeked 
with the blood of their slaughtered Protestant 
kin, and over those turbulent Scots, to whom 
the genuine old-fashioned Cavalier never 
ceased to attribute all the misfortunes that 
befel his royal master. A usurper, no doubt, 
the Protector was held to be by the men 
who clung to the old divine-right fable, but 
it is easy to understand how much prefer- 


able in their eyes would be such a usurper—: 


fresh from Tredah storm and Dunbar battle- 
field, to that narrow body of debaters who had 
fined and imprisoned, confiscated and slain, 
but who had never themselves conquered 
in war. 

Howell sums up what Oliver had done 
for England in these words, which, if want- 





ing in the fire of poetry, were strictly true 
and just, such as ordinary men and women 
could understand :— 

“ These are mighty things indeed, and they are 
marvellous in our eyes; nor do these Isles only, 
but every corner of the habitable earth, ring 
thereof, nay the sea swells high with the breath 
of them. England may be said to be heretofore 
like an animal that knew not her own strength; 
she is now better acquainted with herself, for in 
point of oe and treasure she did never — 
so high, both at home and abroad..... his 
makes France to cringe unto her so much; this 
makes Spain to offer her peace with Indian Pata- 
cons upon any terms; this makes the Hollander 
to dash his colours and vail his bonnet so low 
unto her; this makes the Italian princes, and all 
other states that have anything to do with the 
sea, to court her so much.” 

To the Independents language like the 
above would give unmixed delight, and many 
a royalist when he read them would sigh to 
think that the sovereign of whom these 
things could with truth be said was not the 
Lord’s anointed, and to consider whether 
there was not some mistake in a theory 
which branded such a ruler as a usurper, 
while it had given to a Scotchman—weak, 
superstitious, and tyrannical — unlimited 
power over the bodies and the estates of 
Englishmen. 

Whether Howellexpressed hisown opinions, 
or only those which he thought would 
be the most popular, it were hard to tell. 
He certainly, however, knew as well as any 
modern leader-writer how to hit the popular 
taste. There were not many Englishmen 
after Dunbar and Worcester who would not 
have concurred in the following piece of 
advice :— 

“Tf I were worthy to be heard by the Lord 
Protector, I would make a motion that his High- 
nesse would take in at least all the land ’twixt 
Barwick and Edenburgh into the English Pale, 
and impose a new name upon it, for an eternal 
mark of conquest, and for the enlargement of the 
skirts of England.” 

Political history apavt, there are scattered 
about here and there in the book passages 
worth remembering. 

In one place he tells us that “I am not 
of the same opinion with Copernicus that 
the earth moves, and the sun stands still, 
yet I wold be loth to swear either the one 
way or the other,” p. 152. His grandfather, 
or even his father, would probably have had 
no such hesitation. 

Near the end of the book he urges the 
Protector, “‘ whom all nations cry up as the 
Hero of the times, and a special instrument 
design’d for great actions,” to repair St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, which “I have heard 
divers of the Reformed Churches sadly com- 
plain is the ruthfull’st spectacle 
upon earth.” 

Howell had seen many foreign buildings, 
and he lived in times when even wise men 
thought Gothic architecture mean and un- 
lovely. He must therefore have been speak- 
ing his own mind, not what he thought 
would sell his book, when he says that 
St. Paul’s is “a Temple which hath above 
a thousand yeers lugg’d with the fury of the 
elements, and the iron teeth of Time; the 
goodliest pile of stones in the world, take 
all dimensions together.” 

EpwarD PEACOCK. 











CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


On “The Reading ‘Church of God’ in Acts 
xx. 28,” Dr. Ezra Abbot, of Harvard, sends a 
monograph (from the Bibliotheca Sacra for April 
last), which states forcibly the generally acknow- 
ledged predominance of evidence for the reading 
Kupiov. Dr. Abbot hardly strengthens his case by 
hinting that the Vulgate introduces theological 
difficulties. 


Credentials of Christianity : a Course of Lectures 
delivered at the Request of the Christian Evidence 
Society (Hodder and Stoughton), is much what 
might have been expected—much what its pre- 
decessors have been: dealing much more with the 
a priori arguments, upon which further controversy 
is generally felt to be barren, than with the his- 
torical “evidences of Christianity.” Prebendary 
Row’s Lecture is an exception, and is the only 
thing in the volume worth notice: he puts in a 
telling form the argument for the substantial 
truth of the Gospel history derivable from the 
unquestioned Epistles of St. Paul. 


Tue second volume of the Expositor (Hodder 
and Stoughton ; Strahan and Co.) has nothing in 
it as clever as Prof. Plumptre’s curious suggestion, 
in the first, upon “ the writings of Apollos.” But 
the tone of the volume as a whole is higher: 
there is a more consistent aim at supplying in- 
formation, instead of that sort of “ edification” 
which consists in substituting stubble for wood, 
or at least for hay. 


Scripture Readings for Schools and Families, 
with Comments, Fourth Series: The Gospel 
Times. By Charlotte M. Yonge. (Macmillan.) 
“The Gospel Times” are rather strangely con- 
ceived as embracing the whole period from the 
Captivity to our Lord’s Ministry. It is doubtless 
a pity that Puritan prejudice against the Apo- 
crypha has led ordinary English Bible-readers to 
ignore the period of Jewish history which lies 
between Nehemiah and Herod; and if Miss 
Yonge’s popularity be what it was in certain 
circles, she will do something to remedy this evil. 
But if so, the benefit of her services will be 
qualified by some inaccuracies and more prejudices, 
She uses the second book of Maccabees as though 
it were of equal historical value to the first; and 
she tells us that the Asmonean high-priests were 
not of the line of Phineas, which Mattathias says 
they were; and that John Tlyrcanus assumed the 
title of king, which Josephus says he did not. 


The Child Samuel. By E. M. Goulburn, D.D., 
Dean of Norwich. (Rivingtons.) An admirable 
little book of devotional reading, “ designed,” as 
the title-page says, “as a help to meditation on 
the Holy Scriptures for children and young per- 
sons.” It seems to be especially intended for the 
choristers of Norwich Cathedral, and shows a 
good deal of mild shrewdness, in place of the 
mawkish or aesthetic sentimentality which the 
subject or the purpose of the work might lead one 
to dread. 


Rudiments of Theology: a First Book for 
Students. By Canon Norris. (Rivingtons.) It 
is difficult to write a “ first book” on a subject of 
which the first principles are matters of contro- 
versy. Canon Norris has succeeded, as well as 
the case admitted of, in stating the principles of 
traditional Anglican orthodoxy in a_ coherent 
form. In Part II., on the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, or, as he calls it, “the Soteriology of the 
Bible,” he does something more than state his prin- 
ciples—showing with real ability that they will 
account for most of the language of the Fathers: 
perhaps that they may be accepted as the true 
deduction from that of the Apostles. 


Songs of the Christian Creed and Life, selected 
from Eighteen Centuries, and translated by 
Hamilton M. Macgill, D.D. (Pickering.) The 
best of Dr. Macgill’s translations of Latin and 
Greek hymns are so good, and what may be 
called the editorial work so well done, that it 
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would be ungracious to complain of inequality in 
the workmanship of some parts, or of the omis- 
sion of some favourites from the collection. The 
translations of Hildebert’s Prayer to the Trinity, 
of Nazianzen’s Evening Hymn, and of that from 
Clemens’ Paedagogus, may be considered real 
triumphs in a very difficult undertaking. With 
these may be ranked the beautiful hymn con- 
structed out of a passage (c. 21) in the Augus- 
tinian Soliloguia. But it would have been wiser 
to treat the Gloria in Evxcelsis as incapable, 
like the 7’e Deum, of metrical translation: and 
to avoid competition with previous trans- 
lators in cases where their work has been ade- 
quately done. Keble’s translation of das i st 
ayias 86&€ns is as good as a translation can be 
even Caswall’s of Jesu dulcis memoria is one that 
it would be hard to supersede. In spite of the 
agg of the best hymn-writers from Wesley to 

aber, it has been the practice to introduce verbal 
improvements into almost every popular English 
hymn. If this practice has justified itself by its 
success in the case of original compositions (and 
we owe to it the best line of the best hymn in 
the language, “ Hark! the herald Angels sing ”), 
why cannot translators agree to — upon 
instead of ignoring each other's labours? It 
perhaps was not to be expected that the transla- 
tions of popular modern hymns into Latin in this 
volume should be as good as those of ancient 
ones into English: they certainly are not. 


The Great Commentary of Cornelius & Lapide. 
Translated by Thomas W. Mossman, B.A., Rector 
of Torrington, Lincolnshire, assisted by various 
Scholars. St. Matthew’s Gospel, Chaps. i, to xi. 
(John Hodges.) It is proposed to issue the whole 
of & Lapide’s Commentary on the Gospels in five 
similar volumes, and, “should it prove accept- 
able,” to let this be followed by other portions of 
the Bible. A translation of this work has no 
doubt a somewhat better chance of popularity 
than a popular edition; but the latter would be 
a worthier undertaking. There is no doubt a real 
interest and value in studying the combination of 
traditional and mystical application of Scripture 
with inchoate critical natieed in exegesis; but 
anyone who is competent to profit by the study 
would be able to read the Latin text as readily as 
the English. If, however, the text had to be 
translated, it is satisfactory to find it done ina 
thoroughly scholarly manner. 


Meyer's Commentary on the New Testament. 
Philippians and Colossians. St. John’s Gospel, Vol. 
Il, (T.and T. Clark.) Both these translations, 
executed by a series of different men, but edited by 
Drs. W. P. Dickson and F, Crombie respectively, 
have the characteristic merits of Messrs. Clark’s 
similar publications. The work is carefully and 
conscientiously revised, in accordance with the 
latest editions (posthumous, but entirely com- 
pleted by the author), and the style, if not par- 
ticularly easy, is always intelligible. 


The Contents and Origin of the Acts of the 
Apostles Critically Investigated, by Dr. Edward 
Zeller; to which is prefixed Dr. F. Overbeck’s 
Introduction to the Acts, from De Wette’s Hand- 
book. Translated by Joseph Dare, B.A., formerly 
Hibbert Scholar. Vol. I. (Williams and Nor- 
gate, Theological Translation Fund.) It is a 
great advantage to have so important a work as 
Zeller’s presented to the English public in a handy 
and readable form; and it is a good plan to have 
incorporated Overbeck’s essay, as presenting a 
form of substantially the same view, modified in 
the light of more recent discussion. The trans- 
lation is in good English; but there are two or 
three passages where the sense appears to be mis- 
conceived, and the volume abounds in that worst 
class of misprints, false references. 


Omnipotence belongs only to the Beloved ; or, the 
Unity of Antagonisms in the Purpose of God our 


Saviour, Containing the First Septenary of the 
Names of God. By Mrs. Brewster. (Edmonston 





and Douglas.) This little book must be taken as 
it comes: the writer has some power of measuring 
herself, but she has none of correcting herself ; and 
it is useless to find fault with her. It seems as if 
her mind were like a medium only translucent at 
red heat: the effort to see through such a medium 
is tiring to the eyes. In spite of a method which 
can only be called cabalistical, and of a style 
which is rhapsodical, not to say hysterical, and is 
still further disfigured by a copious use of enig- 
matical catchwords, the book is worth reading, 
because the writer has something to say which is 
worth saying, though it has to be worked out by 
the help of some Hebrew philology that looks 
more than questionable. She begins by setting 
out a definition of two kinds of love—love of 
attribute, when the lover loves the beloved for 
some quality in the beloved that he desires; and 
love of personality, when the lover loves the 
beloved as a mother loves a baby, just because it 
is there to be loved. Obviously these two loves 
may come into conflict when the same person is 
the object of both; it is obvious, also, that the 
lover according to the love of personality may 
coerce the beloved for good, while the lover 
according to the love of attribute can accept 
nothing short of the free perfection of the beloved ; 
therefore it is only when the lover is perfectly 
beloved that he can attain to omnipotence in love. 
Now, it is plausible to say that this antagonism 
reaches its highest point in the twofold love of 
God to man. The statement of the distinction 
is sufficient to refute most attempts of orthodox 
theologians to represent the traditional eschatology 
as ideally satisfactory, and throughout the book 
there is no trace of the flaccid optimism which 
enables the orthodox to carry the war into Africa. 
In fact, whenever there is an opportunity of 
acknowledging “ the severity of God,” “ methinks 
the lady doth protest too much.” She kisses the 
rod rather too demonstratively in our name and 
her own. Her solution of the problem, stated 
with a fervour which it is probably easy to stimu- 
late, is ingenious rather than acceptable. The 
Judge is the Seed of the Woman, and as such His 
love includes the mother’s love who constrains her 
child, as well as the Bridegroom’s love who requires 
the unconstrained love of a spotless Bride. More- 
over the Bride herself is filled with the con- 
straining love of a mother to all the children of 
the Father, who only begins the reign of His 
Omnipotence when the Son has subdued every 
enemy. And here another element comes in, the 
Son, the Image of the Father, is the Desire of All 
Nations, even of those who reject Him in this 
life, in which His Chosen know Him by faith. In 
the Judgment every eye shall see Him. He re- 
veals Himself to those who rejected Him, and He 
reveals themselves. The writer is aware that it 
is — to desire good after the power to choose 
it has been lost; but she justly observes that we 
have no experience of any will sufficiently perverse 
to hold out for long against conscious and intense 
desire, and that, at the very lowest, the pain and 
shame of such desire for a rejected good cannot 
fail to dispose the sinners to yield more readily to 
constraining love. The distinction between the 
Elect and others is that the Elect are chosen uncon- 
ditionally (a conditional election would have been 
more logical) to choose freely as the first-fruits of 
mankind the One True Good of Man; they are 
chosen to establish the kingdom which is to in- 
clude all their brethren, “for both under the Old 
Law and the New, the Chosen People are chosen 
in order to the salvation to be wrought by the 
One Chosen Saviour.” The argument is worked 
out ina way to make the view of the distinction 
between the Royal Priesthood and the Nations of 
the Saved, which has been spreading secretly since 
Irving’s day, very attractive to mystical piety. 
The above is an outline of the writer's doctrine, 
rather than of her book; even so it is incomplete. 
It leaves out an ingenious speculation that the 
Devil, the accuser of the brethren, represents the 
culmination of isolated love of attribute, and the 





Beast the culmination of the isolated love of 
personality, degraded and degrading, through minis- 
tering to the lower nature of the beloved; it 
leaves out a great many illustrations (?) of the 
mystery of the Trinity, some fragmentary apergus 
on the Atonement which deserve the attention of 
theologians, and a great deal about “ womanhood,” 
which must be left to the criticism of physicians. 
And what has all this to do with the “ First 
Septenary of the Names of God”? A disciplined 
writer might have answered, Not much; to an 
undisciplined writer it seems easier to work out 
an obscure train of thought imperfectly grasped 
by the help of a series of facts which, relevant or 
irrelevant, are at any rate concrete. Perhaps it 
has been already suggested that “Eloheem” is 
the name of the God of Nature, “Jehovah” of 
the God of Grace ; those who are inclined to adopt 
the suggestion will be ready to agree with theauthor 
that the name “ Jehovah ” is a revelation of the love 
of attribute, which may be crossed by disobedience, 
while the name “ Eloheem ” is a revelation of the 
love of personality, which is willing to use evil well, 
to unite evening and morning, darkness and light, 
in one day, and find all that is made very good. 
It falls in well, too, with the author’s system to 
treat “Adonahy” as the “Lord of Desire,” 
though it is startling to find how much is built 
on the one passage, the prediction of the Egyptian 
bondage, where the name “ Jehovih ” is differently 
pointed. No philologist is likely to attend to the 
author's inferences from the fact that the roots 
which signify “breast” and “destruction” are 
written alike in Hebrew ; but in the way of mystical 
exegesis it might be tempting to find the unity of 
both in the fury of outraged maternity. The ex- 
position of “ Ehl,” which is illustrated by the 
inferior uses of the name, is less startling, but 
apparently more sound; but the name most satis- 
factorily handled is the eighth—which, it seems, is. 
“the firstfruits” of “the first septenary ”—the 
“ Aveer of Jacob,” for instead of any pretence 
of philology we get a really delicate and ingenious 
essay on Joseph as a “ type of Christ.” 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Srr Cartes DILKE has an article on “ Englisk 
Influence in Japan” in the forthcoming Fortnightly 
Review, and one on “ English Influence in China” 
in the forthcoming Macmillan’s Magazine. Each is 
called an “ additional chapter to Greater Britain. 


Mrs, Hawets’s long-promised Key to Chaucer 
for children will appear before Christmas with 
coloured pictures and numerous woodcuts by the 
author. Aftera few general remarks on Chaucer's 
age, followed by a brief sketch of the pronuncia- 
tion of English in the fourteenth century, a sketch 
of Chaucer’s life introduces the young reader to 
some of the “Canterbury Tales.” Five of these 
are rendered by extracts long enough to display 
Chaucer’s humour and poetic feeling, and are 
pieced together with a running narrative. The 
text is interpreted by a modernised version, with 
a marginal glossary and copious footnotes. Al- 
though ostensibly addressed to the child-public, 
the greatest care has been taken to ensure an accu- 
rate text; and throughout the illustrations the 
strictest attention has been paid to the costumes, 
manners, and customs of the period. 


M. Cuartes Breot, the author of Les Classes 
Dirigeantes, which our Paris correspondent, M. 
Monod, has noticed favourably in these columns, 
and which M, Francisque Sarcey considered so 
important that he delivered a conférence upon it, 
is about to transfer his services as political and 
literary writer from the Siécle to the Dix-Neuvieme 
Siecle, of which M. Edmond About is the principal 
editor. 


Messrs. Sampson Low anp Oo. will shortly, 
we believe, publish a new novel of American life 


by Miss Healy, the author of Out of the World. 
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Tue sixth volume of “ Documenti di Storia 
Italiana, yo a cura della R. Deputazione 


sugli Studi di Storia Patria per le provincie di Tos- 
cana, dell’ Umbria e delle Marche,” has just been 
published (Florence: Galileiana). It contains five 
chronicles of great importance for the study of 
the early history of Tuscany. They are, “ An- 
nales Ptolomaei Lucensis, ab anno 1061 ad annum 
1303; ” “ Sanzanome Judicis Gesta Florentinorum 
ab anno 1125 ad annum 1281;” “ Diario di ser 
Giovanni di Lemmo da Comugnori, dal 1299 al 
1320; ” “ Diario di Anonimo fiorentino dall’ anno 
1858 al 1380;” “Chronicon Tolosani Canonici 
faventini, ad annum 1236,” 


MoraD Errennt, the Turkish Chargé d Affaires 
at Dresden, a man well known and much liked in 
Dresden society, has just brought out a play, 
written in German, Mirabeau, which has been 
acted at Prague with great and, as the German 
journals assert, well merited success. 


Dr. Farrar, the author of the Life of Christ, 
by his recent advocacy of Gerson’s authorship of 
the Imitation suggests the remark that English 
theological journals are a little behind the day in 
their foreign bibliography ; otherwise we should 
not have to go to the Westminster Review (Octo- 
ber, 1874) for an account of some critical re- 
searches which seem to have satisfactorily esta- 
blished the authorship of Thomas 4 Kempis. 
The main argument is based on the system of 
punctuation with a view to poetical rhythm, and 
on the autograph MS. of the Jmitation, which 
agrees with that of the acknowledged works of 
a Kempis. Wehave before us a delightful pocket- 
edition of the Imitation, in which its rhythmical 
characteristics are for the first time made clear. 
The critical labours of Dr. Hirsche (a Lutheran 
pastor, who has given many years to the subject) 
are summed up in the Prolegomena zu einer neuen 
Ausgabe, &c., vol. i. (Berlin, 1873); the pocket- 
edition was published by Liideritz of Berlin in 
1874. The subject appears to us one of general 
as well as theological interest. 


A sort life of Heinrich Lang, of Ziirich, the 
fted preacher and advocate of religious reform, 
eserves attention (Ziirich: Schmidt). It is from 
the pen of the philosopher Biedermann. Lang’s 
point of view is defended in a very interesting 
way against Strauss, Hartmann, and Lange. 


Dr. S. I. Curtiss, an American scholar with a 
Leipzig degree, has printed a pamphlet, evidencing 
sound scholarship and wide reading, on the name 
Machabee (Leipzig: Hinrichs and Co.). He pro- 
poses a new explanation of the name, “the ex- 
tinguisher ”—viz., of the fire of punishment 
kindled by the divine wrath. This is at any rate 
philologically possible, and is rather favoured by 
the form of the Greek rendering, which implies 
that the tin the Hebrew makkabhi is that of the 
adjective. The pamphlet also contains a letter 
from Prof. Delitzsch, proposing to interpret the 
name “Who is like my father? ”—the proud 
exclamation of the youthful Judas. Prof. Delitzsch 
offers an able defence of his theory, but we shall 
be surprised if many will find it convincing. 

Tue Chaucer Society has another welcome help. 
A paper for it on the road from London to 
Canterbury that Chaucer and his fellow-pilgrims 
rode down is to be written by perhaps the best 
authority in England, the Rev. W. A. Scott 
Robertson, Honorary Secretary of the Kent Ar- 
chaeological Society. The paper will accompany 
William Smith’scurious plan of Canterbury in 1589, 
and the map of the road from the first folio edi- 
tion of Ogilby’s Roads, which have already been 
copied for the Society by Mr. W. H. Hooper. 


Messrs. R. BENTLEY AND Son’s announcements 
for the coming season include :—Prof. Duncker’s 
History of Antiquity, translated by Evelyn 
Abbott; The Correspondence of Balzac, with a 
Memoir by his Sister, Madame de Surville; 
Within the Arctic Circle, by Miss Kent; Old 
New Zealand, and a History of the War tn the 





North, told by an old Chief of the Ngapuki Tribe, 
by a Pakeha Maori, edited by the Earl of Pem- 
broke ; The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
to R. H. Horne, the author of “ Orion ;” Memorials 
of the South-Saxon See of Chichester, by the Rev. 
W. R. W. Stephens, author of the Life of St. 
Chrysostom; Three Years in Palestine, by Capt. 
Warren, R.E., who has conducted the excavations 
there for the Palestine Fund ; Picturesque Holland, 
translated from the French of Henry Havard; 
Mothers, Wives, and Daughters, by Lady Herbert 
of Lea; Two Volumes of Sermons, by Dr. Hook, 
late Dean of Chichester; and novels by Miss 
Broughton, Robert Buchanan, the Authoress of 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye, Mrs. Trollope, Julian Haw- 
thorne, the Authoress of The Queen of Connaught, 
Mrs. Alexander, and Albany Fonblanque. 


Mr. WILLIAM ANDREWS proposes to issue a 
small history of the Custom of Dunmow. 


Mr. J. E. Muppock, the author of A Wingiess 
Angel, John Jellaby’s Housekeeper, &c., has a new 
novel in the press, to be published by Mr. Samuel 
Tinsley. Its title is As the Shadows Fall. 


Last year Albertc Bacchi della Lega issued his 
list of the editions, translations, and adaptations 
of the writings of Boccaccio. It was deservedly 
praised at the time of its appearance. Since then 
Signor Narducci, Librarian of the University of 
Rome, has prepared a supplement, which is to be 
published shortly, containing particulars of 150 
editions not mentioned by Bacchi della Lega. 


Mr. Davip Kenney, junior, son of the well- 
known Scottish vocalist, has in the press a work 
a of a four years’ tour round the world. 
It will be entitled Colonial Travel, and will be 
published in October by the Edinburgh Publishing 
Company. 

Messrs. HARDWICKE AND BoeveE have in the 
ress The Care and Cure of the Insane, by Dr. J. 
fortimer Granville; and Half Hours among 

English Antiquities, by Llewellyn Jewitt. 


A HIGHLY characteristic review, by Prof. de 
Lagarde, of Abel’s Coptic Researches, in the 
current number of the Rundschau, gives the 
interesting news that the eminent poet and 
Orientalist Riickert undertook the study of Coptic 
at an advanced age, and left numerous papers 
bearing on that language. The reviewer wishes 
more points of contact could be shown between 
Coptic—our knowledge of which is certain— 
and Egyptian as read by Egyptologists, which 
seems to ie full of improbabilities. 


Mr. FurnivaLt's second book for the New Shak- 
spere Society’s sixth series, that for “ Shakspere’s 

ngland,” is now ready. It contains a reprint of 
three tracts, and part of a fourth :—1. The unique 
Telltrothes New-yeares Gift, Being Robin Good- 
fellowes newes out of those Countries, where in- 
habites neither Charity nor honesty. With his owne 
Inuective against Jelosy ; and The passionate 
Morrice, 1593. This is a treatise against the evils 
of jealousy, and contains stories and sketches of 
the middle-class life of the time. One passage 
well illustrates the last long speech of Suffolk in 
the First Part of Henry VI., about peasants bar- 
gaining “ for their wives as market-men for oxen, 
sheep, or horse ;” for the writer complains that 
men do exactly so in 1593, and the father takes 
the bargainer home, shows him his daughter: if 
she’s plump, it’s a bargain; if she’s lean, she must 
stay another customer. 2. John Lane's Tom Tel- 
Troths Message and his pens complaint, 1601. 
This is a poem of 720 lines, in six-line stanzas, on 
the social evils of the day, by a friend of Milton’s 
father, and no doubt of the boy Milton too, by a 
sympathiser in Spenser's sad fate, by the con- 
tinuer of Chaucer’s “ Squire’s Tale.” It sketches 
the Seven Deadly Sins as practised in London in 
the author's time, instancing men’s quarrels over 
drabs, in one of which Marlowe lost his life, the 
cheating at Smithfield horse-fair, &c. 3. Tom of 
all Trades, or The Plaine Pathway to Preferment, 
Being a Discovery of a passage to Promotion in all 











Professions, Trades, Arts, and Mysteries. Found 
out by an old Traveller in the sea of experience, 
amongst the inchanted Islands of ill Fortune. Now 
ublished for Common good by Thomas Powell, 
631. Powell was a Welshman, and a London 
attorney, who began to write almost as soon as 
Shakspere. In this, his last book, he tells fathers, 
in a racy, sensible way, how to push their boys 
and girls on in the world. 4, (Unique.) The 
Glasse of Godly Love. Wherein all marrved couples 
may learne thewr duties, each toward others, accord- 
ing to the holy Scriptures. By J{ohn] Rogers, 
1569). 

Ir is singular that the Anglo-Jewish com- 
munity should have been so long without a reli- 
gious catechism. This want has been supplied by 
Dr. Strauss, Rabbi at Bradford, in his “ Religion 
and Morals, a Short Catechism, &c. To be had 
of the author, Bradford.” We venture to suggest 
the correction of “huts” (Germ. Hiitten) into 
“booths” (p. 16), corresponding to our “ taber- 
nacles,” as more agreeable to English usage. 


WE are requested to mention that Miss Cobbe’s. 
False Beasts and True, reviewed last week among 
Current Literattire, is one of a series of shilling 
books entitled “The Country House Library,” 
and consists of reprints, not from the Echo, but 
from the Quarterly Review, the New Quarterly 
Magazine, and the Cornhill Magazine. 


More help for the Chaucer Society from the: 
United States. Prof. F. J. Child, of Harvard, 
has undertaken to write a paper for the Society on 
the Language and Versification of Chaucer, basing 
his researches on Mr. Furnivall’s Six-Text Edition 
of the Canterbury Tales for the Society. Prof. 
Child’s former treatise on the same points, founded. 
on Mr. Thomas Wright’s edition of the Havleian 
MS. 3334, is well known as the standard work on 
the subject. 


Mrs. Hawrrey will shortly publish with Messrs. 
F. Warne and Co. a volume of lyrics entitled 
Village Songs. 

Amone Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co.’s an- 
nouncements are:—A History of French Latera- 
ture, by Henri Van Laun; Harriet Martineau’s 
Autobiography ; English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century, by Lelio Stephen ; Etruscan Bologna, 
by Richard F, Burton; the second volume of L. 
O. Pike's History of Crime; The Functions of the 
Brain, by David Ferrier, &c. 

Polybiblion states that Count Alexander Frédro, 
“the Polish Moliére,” who died at Lemberg on 
July 15, left in manuscript sixteen or eighteen 
dramas, and a collection of poems, which, it is 
hoped, will shortly be published by his son. Tha 
same journal announces the appearance at Louvain 
and Lyon of the third and concluding volume of 
the Bibliotheque des écrivains de la Compagnie de 
Jésus, by Augustin de Backer, assisted by Alois de 
Backer and Charles Sommervogel. 


Dr. R. O. ZreeteR announces in the Bern. 
Sonntagsblatt that the first volume of a selection 
from the posthumous works of David Strauss will 
appear in the beginning of October, under the: 
title Literarische Denkwiirdigketten. It is re- 
ported to be a sort of literary autobiography, in 
which Strauss reviews his own works, one after 
another, carefully describing the origin of each 
from the contemporaneous outward and inward 
conditions of his life. This is said to be done, as 
may be guessed from the author’s character, with 
the greatest openness and with unsparing self- 
criticism. It will certainly be a rich addition to 
the autobiographical literature of our time, as it 
will give us a near sight of the workshop and the 
working of one of the men by whom it has been 
most profoundly influenced. We believe that the 
Denkwiirdigkeiten will appear as the precursor of 
the promised complete edition of his works. 


Mr. J. S. Hopson, Secretary to the Printers’ 
Pension, Almshouse, and Orphan Asylum Cor- 
poration, sends us a prospectus advocating a 
celebration of the 400th anniversary of the intro- 
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duction of the art of printing into this country, 
which he fixes on Mr, Blades’ authority in 1477. 
He concludes with a suggestion “ to hold an ex- 
hibition of antiquities and curiosities connected 
with the art of printing at some suitable public 
building, such exhibition to be open for not less 
than a week, and to take place in June next, and 
to hold the Jubilee Festival of the Corporation 
during the same week.” 


Harrison’s MS. Chronologie thus comments 
on the Stafford conspiracy :— 

‘© 1586[7].—Another Conspiracy is detected vpon 

Newyeres daie, wherein the death of our Queene is ones 
againe intended, by Stafford & other at the receipt of 
her Newyeres giftes; but, as God hath taken vpon 
him the defence of his owne cause, so hath he, in ex- 
traordinary maner, from time to time preserved her 
Majestie, his servant, from the treason and traiterous 
practizes of her aduersaries, and wonderfully bewraied 
their diuises.” 
We take a few more extracts from this MS. 
Chronologie of William Harrison, (1) showing 
him at St. Paul’s School; (2) as to Protestant 
“ Oysterbourds” ; (3) as to the evils of Plays, and 
of bear-baiting on Sundays :— 

‘*1544,.—Vpon the 18 of October, the Letany in theng- 
lish toung is, by the kinges commaundement, song 
openly in Pawles at London ; & commaundement giuen 
that it‘should be song in the same toung thorow out all 
England. it was vsed in London, in some parish 
church, even sithens June in the yere expired; & 
the children of Pawles schole, whereof I was one at 
that time, inforced to buy those bookes, wherwith we 
went in generall procession, as it was then appointed, 
before the king went to Bullen [Boulogne]. 

“1552.—Vpon the 23 of August the highe altar of 
Christes churche in Oxforde was trimly decked vp after 
the popish maner, & about the middest of even- 
song, a sow cometh into the quire, & pulled all to 
the ground; for which heinous fact it is said that she 
was afterward behedded ; but to that I am not priuie. 
It is a world to see also, how redy the Catholikes 
were to cast the communion tables out of their 
churches, which in derision they called ‘ Oyster- 
bordes,’ & to set up altars wheron to saie masse. 

‘© 1572.—Plaies are banished for a time out of 
London, lest the resort ynto them should ingender a 
plague, or rather disperse it, being alredy begonne. 
Would to god these comon plaies were exiled for 
altogether, as semenaries of impiety, & their 
theaters pulled downe, as no better then houses of 
baudrie. It is an euident token of a wicked time 
when plaiers wexe so riche that they can build soche 
houses. As moche I wish also to our comon beare 
baitinges vsed on the sabaothe daies.” 

This last extract is of considerable interest 
with regard to the history of theatres in London, 
as it is directly in the teeth of Mr. Halliwell’s in- 
ferences and arguments in his lately-published 
Illustrations of the Life of Shakspere, that there 
were no playhouses built for the purpose of dra- 
matic performances before James Burbage’s “ The 
Theatre,” in Shoreditch, in 1576. Harrison’s 
words allow us to take in their natural sense 
Northbrooke’s saying in his Treatise, 1577-8, “ Doe 
you speake against those places also which are 
made uppe and builded for such playes and enter- 
ludes, as the Theatre and Curtaine is, and other 
suche lyke places besides?” and to reject Mr. 
Halliwell’s suggestion that by “other suche lyke 
places” “the writer perhaps alludes to houses or 
taverns in which interludes were performed, 
speaking of such buildings generally, the construc- 
tion of the sentence not necessarily implying that 
he refers to other edifices built especially for 
dramatic representations” (p. 36). Mr. Halli- 
well’s statement on p. 42, that “when Gosson 
(about 1580) speaks of ‘Cupid and Psyche plaid 
at Paules, and a great many comedies more at the 


Blacke friers and in every playe house in London, 
he unquestionably refers to houses or taverns tem- 
porarily ‘. for the performances alluded 
to,” must 
statement, 


@ modified by Harrison's previous 














COUNT AUERSPERG (ANASTASIUS GRUN). 


Tue death of Count Anton Auersperg, which 
is announced at Gratz on the 12th inst., deprives 
Austria of one of her greatest poets. His unpretend- 
ing nom de plume, Anastasius Griin, was known far 
beyond the limits of his own country and language ; 
an English translation of one of his earliest works, 
The Last Knight,by Mr. J. O. Sargent, was published 
in New York as late as 1871. In Germany many 
of his poems are generally read and known at the 
present day, although none of them ever achieved 
opularity in the ordinary sense. Unlike most of 
bia contemporaries Anastasius Griin has stood the 
test of time remarkably well, and this is the 
more surprising as many of his poems were inspired 
by the strife and struggle of the day. Count 
Auersperg is one of the few instances of an 
aristocrat espousing genuinely and rae. 4 
Liberal, not to say Radical, principles. Although a 
member of an old and wealthy family, he stood up 
against religious and political oppression, and to 
his efforts as a poet and orator the regeneration of 
modern Austria owes much, Count Auersperg 
was born April 11, 1806, at Laibach, and studied 
at Gratz and Vienna. In 1830 he published an 
epic in the form of a series of ballads called Der 
letzte Ritter. It celebrates the deeds of the Emperor 
Maximilian I. as the last representative of chival- 
rous feeling. His next work, Spaziergdnge eines 
Wiener Poeten, published anonymously in 1831, 
differs widely from the romantic tone of the 
preceding work. It is the first, and perhaps 
the most valuable, product of an epoch of 
political poetry in Germany which, inspired 
by the French rising of 1830, found its reali- 
sation in the revolutionary events of 1843 
and 1849. Anastasius Griin was fully imbued 
with the spirit of this epoch, but he never be- 
longed to the writers of leading-articles in verse, 
whom, indeed, he successfully ridicules at the 
beginning of his whimsical epic, Die Niebelungen 
im Frack (The Nibelungs in tailcoats), published 
in 1843. A collection of his minor poems had 
been published six years previously ; it reached its 
fourteenth edition in 1869. Among his remaining 
works may be mentioned his Pfaff vom Kahlen- 
berg, a spirited celebration of that Austrian type 
of mediaeval humour. The way in which this 
comic figure is connected with a_ beautiful 
story is masterly ; the work, moreover, is full 
of local colour, and conveys a vivid picture of 
the Austrian Court in the fourteenth century. A 
series of ballads on-“ Robin Hood,” drawn from 
English popular sources (1864), is among the 
later productions of the poet. Into the political 
career of Count Auersperg this is not the place to 
enter; suffice it to say that as a member of the 
House of Peers he took a prominent part in the 
repeal of the Concordat with Rome, which for a 
long time had made any attempt at free investiga- 
tion and utterance in Austria impossible. 
F. HUErFFEr. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Ix his Cosmos Signor Guido Cora ‘has wisely 
made a speciality of the progress of exploration 
in New Guinea, every step of which he closely 
traces. The latest news of travellers in this 
region may be summed up as follows. The 
Italian naturalist D’Albertis left Brisbane on 
April 20, in the little steamer MNeva, placed at 
his service by the Government of New South 
Wales, and has entered the Fly river of southern 
New Guinea, intending to reach its sources in the 
central mountains, and thence to cross country 
back to the coast at Port Moresby. The Russian 
traveller Miclucho Maclay, writing from the 
Pacific in April, was then on his way to the part 
of the coast of Astrolabe Bay, in north-eastern 
New Guinea, which was named after him, going 
thither not only asa naturalist, but as the protector 
of the natives against the unjust and violent acts of 
European adventurers who seek personal aggrandise- 








ment at whatever cost and by whatever means. The 
French expedition of MM. Raffray and Maindrow, 
the plan of which was referred to in a former 
wuaelien of the ACADEMY, is now on its way to 
western New Guinea. The Dutch Government 
vessel Surabaya, which in the latter part of 1875 
and the beginning of this year made a coasting 
voyage along north-western New Guinea, chiefly 
with a view to establishing the claim of Holland 
upon the coast as far as 141° E., has since made a 
second cruise and examination of the southern coast 
to the same meridian. Dr. Odoardo Beccari, who 
returned to Italy a short time ago after four years 
and a half of travel in and about New Guinea, 
now gives in the Cosmos a short preliminary ac- 
count of his researches, which is full of interest 
and information on the people, commerce, poli- 
tical relations, and climate of north-western er 
Guinea. Among other points he sets out clearly 
for the first time the extent of the sovereignty of 
the Sultan of Tidore (Moluccas) over western 
Papua. The parts of New Guinea which 
belong directly to this ruler are called in the 
Moluccas “ Ragia Ampat” or the territory of the 
four kings: these are the rajahs of Waigheu, 
Salvatti, Waigamma, afd Misol. The King of 
Salvatti also nominally rules the whole of the in- 
habitants of the shores of Geelvink Bay, but in 
reality his power does not extend beyond Amber- 
baki; and Papua Onin belongs to the rajah of 
Misol, who resides at Lilinta. These rajahs pay 
an annual tribute of slaves, birds of paradise, and 
other articles to the Sultan. Naturally enough 
the rajahs seek to satisfy their debt of slaves as 
cheaply as possible by capturing them, thus giving 
rise to the constant raids and wars which disturb 
western New Guinea. The Dutch Government is, 
however, about to take measures for the com- 
lete suppression of the slave-traffic, by depriv- 
ing the Sultan of Tidore and his satellites of all 
authority, and by placing European authorities in 
their stead at all important points. Beccari 
accompanied the first cruise of the Surabaya, and 
from the surveys then made, taken in connexion 
with all previous information, Signor Cora has 
drawn up a most valuable chart of the whole 
coast of north-western New Guinea, from Dorei 
to Humboldt Bay, in which there is much that is 
perfectly new. 


Die Insein des Stillen Oceans: eine geo- 
graphische Monographie. Von Prof. Dr. Carl 
Meinicke. II. Bande. These volumes, the re- 
sult of many years’ labour, form a valuable work 
of reference on the geography of the Pacific. The 
islands of each group are described with ency- 
clopaedic minuteness, and with a careful account 
in each case of the population, with their manners 
and customs, and religious and political institu- 
tions, past and present. In a general Introduc- 
tion the author discusses the ethnology of the 
region, maintaining the still generally-received 
view that the Polynesians are nearly connected 
with the Malays, but are widely different, physio- 
logically, from the Melanesians or Papuans. The 
inhabitants of the north-western part of the 
Polynesian region, or Micronesia, do not, he con- 
siders, differ more from the other Polynesians 
than do the Scandinavians from the Teutons. He 
does not allude to the various theories as to the 
origin of the inhabitants of the Ellice and Kings- 
mill groups, a different race, we believe, from the 
other Micronesians; and one or two omissions 
might be pointed out inseparable from a work of 
this magnitude. The absence of a map is unfor- 
tunate, and although there is a good index, the 
notes are arranged in a manner which altogether 
defies reference. 


Last year's silk crop at Messina is officially re- 
ported to be the largest which has been obtained 
for ten years past, owing principally to the use of 
great quantities of silkworms’ eggs selected on 
the method of M. Le Pasteur—that is to say, on 
the microscopical and cellular system. In con- 
sequence of the comparative healthiness of the 
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worms, good cocoons were obtained, thereby ren- 
dering the reeling operations more remunerative, 
as a larger proportion of first-class silks has been 
obtained than would otherwise have been possible. 
At Crete, too, last year’s crop was much more 
abundant than usual. There, as in other parts of 
the Levant, the silkworm has been attacked by 
disease, and the rearing of it has in consequence 
been much neglected. Fresh seed, introduced 
from Japan, has met with better success, and has 
encouraged the peasantry to persevere with what 
was once a most lucrative pursuit. 








THIRD SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF ORIENTALISTS, ST. PETERSBURG, 1876. 


(Third and Concluding Notice.) 


SerremBer 5 (evening sitting)—In Section I. 
(Siberia) M. Slovtsow read an account of the history 
of public instruction in Western Siberia. M. Neu- 
mann (in the Government Service of Siberia) gave 
a short description of the Chukchis, a people con- 
sisting of three tribes numbering altogether about 
8,000, in the north-east of Siberia. M. André 
Sobrine, an Ostiak, who appeared in his natioual 
dress, read an account in Russian of the ancient 
idols of the Ostiaks and the Voguls. These were 
eight in number, as “the goddess of hunting,” 
“the Old Man of the Obi,’ &c., but they were 
very seldom publicly worshipped now—only hidden 
away in the houses of some of the people. M. 
Zyren-Mob Sakharow (chief of one of the Buriat 
tribes), who wore the native dress, a rich blue 
silk embroidered in gold, and also spoke in 
Russian, gave an account of the manners and 
customs of the Buriats. The communications of 
both these natives of Siberia were received with 
a great deal of applause. With reference to the 
committee’s question as to what were the circum- 
stances which produced such an increase of 
population in former times in Siberia that people 
after people, during a period of more than 2,000 
years, had poured from it into Middle Asia, and 
why all this had ceased since the conquest of the 
country by Russia, M. Vassiliew replied that it 
was a mistake to suppose that Siberia had ever 
been such a nurse of nations. He passed in review 
the different peoples who had at any time played 
an important part in Middle Asia, and came to the 
conclusion that none of these could properly be said 
to have issued from Siberia. He was of opinion that 
there never had been any indigenous population of 
Siberia ; that it never had possessed so many in- 
habitants as at the present time. With reference 
to a question of the Committee on the subject of 
Shamanism, M. Vassiliew stated his opinion 
that the word was identical with the sha-myn of 
the Chinese books, which was a corruption of the 
Sanskrit word for Buddhist priests—namely, 
framana—and that it was used to denote the 
riests of the other religions of Siberia from the 
ormer connexion of the Siberians with the Chinese. 
He referred to the enmity which existed between 
Shamanism and Buddhism, and to the persecutions 
to which the Shamanist Buriats had been sub- 
jected by the Lamas of Tibet. 


September 6.—In Section IV. (Transcaucasia )— 
President, M. Patkanow—M. Bergé (President of 
the Archaeographic Commission of the Caucasus) 
presented a collection in manuscript of popular 
songs of the Tatars of the province of Azerbijan. 
He said both their language, which extended 
considerably beyond the limits of Azerbijan to 
parts of Persian Kurdistan, of Iran itself, &c., and 
their popular poetry were very little known. He 
had published a small collection in 1868 at Leipzig, 
entitled Dichtungen transkaukasischer Stinger des 
XVIII, wu. XIX. Jahrhunderts in Aderbeidshanis- 
cher Mundart. This, he believed, was the first 
book published in this dialect in Europe. The 
Present manuscript was a continuation of that 
collection, which had now become a very con- 





siderable one, and not only included additional 
songs of the poets mentioned in his former work, 
but the compositions of several poets hitherto 
unknown. He intended to give biographical 
notices of the poets, and also to insert a map of 
the country where the Azerbijan dialect was 
spoken. M, Bonnell, author of the Liviindische 
Chronologie, read an extract from his unpublished 
work on the Scythian-Sarmatian and other peoples. 
It referred to the Iranian origin of the Scythians 
of the Euxine Sea and the Sarmatians, as well as 
to the identity of these two peoples having been 
proved, ten years ago, by M. Miillenhoff,and drew 
attention to the information given by Greek and 
Latin writers as to the relations of these Scythians 
and Sarmatians with the other Oriental peoples 
and with their neighbours in Europe, as helping 
to solve the problems of the route followed by the 
Aryan immigrants, and of their proper grouping. 
M. Schmidt (of Gevelsberg) sent a résumé of his 
forthcoming volume entitled Unser Sonnenkérper 
nach seiner sprachlichen, physikalischen, und mytho- 
logischen Seite hin betrachtet. He referred more 
especially to the striking analogies existing be- 
tween the mythological ideas of the Armeno- 
Caucasians and the American tribes, and he 
thought that a comparison of their languages would 
show that these analogies were not accidental. 
M. Grigoriew here read a telegram from M. de 
Lesseps, President of the Provincial Congress of 
Orientalists then sitting at Marseilles, sending 
their best wishes for the success of the St. Peters- 
burg Session. M. Patkanow, with reference to the 
committee's question as to the age to which “ the 
geography” attributed to Moses of Khorene ac- 
cording to the text published by the Mekhitaristes 
in 1843 was to be assigned, gave reasons for con- 
cluding that this work could not have been com- 
posed before the beginning of the seventh century, 
and therefore could not have been written by 
Moses of Khorene, the Armenian historian of the 
fifth century. The work in question he attri- 
buted to Anania Chiracadsi, a writer of the 
seventh century. M. Oppert, at the request of the 
President, gave some account of the cuneiform 
texts written in the language of ancient Armenia, 
called Armeniac, These texts contained many 
ideographs which were identical with those of the 
Assyrian texts, but this language still remained in 
great part a mystery. M. Entsow (an Armenian 
gentleman, author of La Femme Arminienne, &c.) 
gave an account of Armenian manuscripts in 
general, and presented several which he had 
brought from the monastery of Akhpat, and 
which he supposed to have formed part of a con- 
siderable collection known to have been made 
there in the fifth century. M. Tsagareli (a 
Georgian, and author of some works in Russian on 
the Georgian language) gave an account of a con- 
siderable collection of Georgian fables and stories, 
of which he had undertaken a translation. Most of 
these were undoubtedly of indigenous origin, and he 
thought thev might throwsome light on the question 
of the connexion between the mythical world of the 
Fast and of the West. M. Tchoubinow, formerly 
Professor of Georgian at the Imperial University, 
read some remarks upon a collection of the laws 
of Georgia as containing many interesting par- 
ticulars of the customs and manners of the 
Georgians. Most of these communications were 
in Russian, and few of the foreign members knew 
what they were about until they saw them 
noticed in the Bulletin of the Congress. 


September 7.—There was no meeting of the 
sections. It was the anniversary of the coro- 
nation. The official delegates and foreign 
members of the Congress were invited, in the 
name of H. M. the Emperor, to a soirée at 
the Imperial Palace of Peterhof. A déjeiiner- 
dinatotre was prepared for them at the Club de 
Commerce, after which they embarked on one 
of the Imperial steam-yachts for Peterhof. Here 
they were met by a number of the Imperial 
carriages, in which they drove round the park, 
visiting the fountains, &c., and returned to the 





Palace in the evening, where they were received 
by Prince Galitzin, Marshal of the Court. The 
Palace was lighted throughout, and dinner 
for upwards of 100 people was served in the 
splendid dining-hall. The greatest hospitality 
was shown, and the arrangements were all excel 
lent. The members returned to St. Petersburg by 
special train the same night. 


September 8.—In Section VIII. (Archaeology) 
—President, M. Oppert—M. Gorski-Platonow 
(Professor of Hebrew at Moscow) read a notice of a 
Hebrew manuscript belonging to the Ecclesiastical 
Academy of Moscow, which was subscribed with 
the date of 4902 of the world—that is to say, of 
1142 of our era. He wished it to be examined 
by Semitic scholars, with a view especially of 
ascertaining whether a date so ancient could be 
correct. A paper by M. Lerch was devoted to the 
analysis of a series of coins hitherto classed as 
Turanian and uncertain. Narshaki and other 
Arabic writers mention that a series of coins 
were struck at Bokhara during and after the 
reign of the Khalif Abu-bakr, and give us also 
particulars about their value, &c. M. Lerch has 
correlated the series of coins in question with 
those mentioned by Narshaki, and has found them 
to agree in every particular. He divides the 
series into four sections: the two first of these 
sections consisting of imitations of the coins of 
the Sassanian kings of the beginning of the fifth 
century, and the latter two containing Oufic 
inscriptions, The former classes have an in- 
scription in Pehlevi, and, besides this, a series 
of eleven characters in a hitherto unknown alpha-~ 
bet. This M. Lerch proposes to call Sogdian, 
and he shows it is of Semitic origin and derived 
from some alphabet used in Mesopotamia before 
the time of Alexander the Great. He has found 
the values of the letters, and reads them as “ Kudan 
Bukhar,” which is a title and not a name. A simi- 
lar title is applied by contemporary Chinese 
authors to the ruler of Bokhara. The President, 
in thanking M. Lerch for his communication, 
said that it constituted a real scientific discovery. 
M. Stickel exhibited and explained the use of a 
kind of frame invented by him for the exhibition 
of coins. M. Lagus (Professor of Arabic at 
Helsingfors), whose paper was in Latin, read an 
account of the Cufic coins and other Oriental 
antiquities discovered in Finland, of which he 
brought for exhibition at the Congress some 
of those recently discovered, showing the ex- 
tent of the commerce that existed formerly be- 
tween the north of Europe and the East. With 
some of these coins was found a small pair of 
scales with twelve weights, also exhibited by M. 
Lagus, and which it was shown must have been 
brought from the East as well as the coins. The 
President and M. Stickel also made some observa- 
tions in Latin, and these displays of learning 
elicited a great deal of applause. M. Lieblein then 
read a paper on the Khitas, who he said were the 
same as the Hittites of the Bible. They dwelt ori- 
ginally in the southern part of Palestine. After 
the Hebrew conquest the greater part of them 
emigrated, and first took possession of the valley 
of the Orontes. Later on in the north-west of 
Syria they attained such importance as to be men- 
tioned in the Bible as the principal people of that 

art of Syria in the reigns of Solomon and 
1 ll M. Harkavy (Librarian of the Imperial 
Library) read a paper on the name of a country 
mentioned in the Egyptian inscriptions which had 
hitherto been transcribed as “Tennu;” but he 
showed that the hieroglyphic for m might also be 
rendered men. By this change the name of the 
country, which was to the north of Idumea, would 
become “Temenu,” and this was no doubt the 
Teman of the Bible, to the ‘south of Palestine, 
which was the Arabic Yemen, and signified equally 
“the south.” From this we could conclude that 
at the time of the twelfth Egyptian dynasty— 
that is, about 2500-2400 3.c.—Palestine had 
for a long time previously been inhabited by 
Semites, who gave names not only to places 
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that belonged to them, but also to neighbouring 
lecalities, M.Golenischtschew read a notice of a 
papyrus preserved in the Hermitage, which he 
assigned to the twentieth dynasty. With refer- 
ence to a question of the committee, as to whether 
the coins or the chronicles and other non-official 
monuments were the more trustworthy records of 
the chronology of the Musulman dynasties, M. 
Terentiew (author of Russia and England in the 
East) gave, as an instance of the greater credibility 
of the former, the inscription on the sepulchral 
stone of Mohammad Khan Shaibani, which he had 
brought from Samarkand, and which bore the date 
of 977 of the Hejira, whereas it was well known 
that Mohammad Khan had been killed fifty-nine 
years previously, and his name from that period is 
no longer found on the coins, M. de Rosny gave 
an account of the inscription engraved on a little 
statuette of bronze, found at Bargusin, to the 
north-east of the Baikal, which was dated the fifth 
day of the second year of the eratien-pao. It had 
been communicated to the Congress by Dr. Neu- 
mann, 

September 9,—In Section IX.(Religious Systems, 
&c.)—President, Prof. Douglas—a paper on “ The 
Reform of Islamism commenced in the third century 
of the Hejira by Al Ash‘ari, and continued by his 
school,” &c., was presented by M. Mehren for publi- 
cation in the Proceedings of the Congress, of which 
the author gave an account. Al Ash‘ari sought a 
middle way between the orthodox schools, which 
looked only to the Koran and the Sunnah or tradi- 
tion, and the heterodox sects, which introduced a 
philosophy borrowed from the Greeks into religion, 
admitting the freedom of the will, &c. By the 
end of the fifth century the Asharite doctrine had 
become the general doctrine of Islamism with 
very few exceptions ; but since that period the 
dlagmatic development of Islamism had been 
arrested, and all the books subsequently written 
were little else but repetitions and summaries of 
Asharite teaching. M. Mehren considered it im- 
portant to study the religious history of Mahome- 
tanism from the third to the fifth century, because 
it was then that the germs of religious develop- 
ment, though ina state of fermentation, were to 
be seen assuming the form which is that of the 
Islamism of the present day. By M. de Guber- 
natis an account was given of the Biblical and the 
Indian cosmogony, with a view of tracing the 
parallelism between them. Yesterday it had been 
announced that M. Oppert was to give his own 
translation of the gtathe of the Deluge contained 
in the tablets discovered by Mr. George Smith, but 
when he stood up for the purpose he said he was 
overwhelmed with sorrow at the intelligence he 
had that instant received by telegram, of the death 
of George Smith, at Aleppo, on August 19. 
He gave a short sketch of the career of 
George Smith, and paid a just tribute to the 
remarkable powers of his mind, which enabled 
lim to seize at once on the characteristics of the 
different systems of writing. M. Oppert had 
intended dwelling at some length on the diver- 
gences which existed between his translations 
and Mr, Smith’s, but these he would now pass 
over in silence. He then gave his own transla- 
tions, to which he added some very interesting 
explanations. By M. Nauphal some particulars 
were given of Musulman philosophy in regard to 
its effect on the laws of political economy. In 

the afternoon the members of the Congress were 
invited to an excursion on the Neva by the Yacht 
Club, and in the evening to a soirée at the Italian 
Embassy by H. E. the Chevalier Nigra. 
September 10, Sunday.—The foreign members 
were invited in the name of H. M. the Emperor 
to a dinner at the Imperial Palace at Tsarskoe- 
Selo. They went and returned by special train, 


and were entertained ia the same magnificent way 
as at Peterhof. The 11th was the festival of St. 
Alexander, and there was no public meeting, but 
in one of the rooms at the meeting-place of the 
Congress Colonel Sosnowski opened his exhibition 
of the products of Koin-sou and thé other 





western provinces of China for the members. 
Colonel Sosnowski had been deputed by the 
Russian Government to visit this hitherto almost 
unknown part of China. His collection con- 
sisted principally of the silks and teas of these 
provinces, which were said to be very cheap and 
good. On the other hand, he had collected speci- 
mens of all the English cotton and woollen goods 
which he found there, with their prices, which 
were excessively high, and it was supposed that, at 
least when the railway was opened to Tiumen, a 
very profitable trade might carried on with 
these provinces. On the 12th, the proceedings 
terminated with a public meeting, at which it was 
decided that the next session of the Congress 
should be at Florence, and Signor Mich. Amari 
was chosen to be the President of that Congress. 
One of the members wished to thank the Emperor 
for his hospitality, but such feelings could not be 
allowed public expression ; still, they were not the 
less entertained by all the members present. 
Indeed, the hospitality shown towards the mem- 
bers, and the liberality of the Emperor in regard 
to all the arrangements that had to be made, have 
been most conspicuous. In the evening there wasa 
dinner at the Club de Commerce, to which the in- 
vitations were given by the President of the Con- 
gress. There were speeches in many languages. 
One member spoke in Japanese, and another re- 
plied to him in Chinese. Kirghis, Buriat, and Ostiak 
chiefs were at the dinner, and all made speeches. 
Whatever may have been the scientific results of 
the Congress, the social gatherings have been very 
—_ and the opportunities the savans have 
ad of interchanging ideas will not, it is to be 
hoped, have been without some benefit to the 
cause of Oriental study. KE. L. BRANDRETH. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


MUTES—INITIAL, FINAL, MEDIAL, AND DOUBLE. 
Kensington : Sept. 18, 1876. 

In Mr. Rhys’s review of Leffler’s phono-physio- 
logical investigations on the sounds of consonants 
(AcADEMY, p. 295, Sept. 16), he refers to me as 
a “veteran” phonologist, in respect to Leffler’s 
supposition that I am not particular in doubling 
my consonants, inasmuch as I spell my name 
Elis, and not £ilis, when writing phonetically. 
Of course I am very particular about doubling my 
consonants, and found that when asking for 
letters at Italian post-offices years ago I had to 
call myself Zi-leess in order to be understood. 
But I am not such a “ veteran ” in this particular 
point as Mr. Rhys seems to suppose. got my 
first knowledge, more than forty years ago, from 
Dr. R. G. Latham, who is still alive, and, although 
I have subsequently greatly elaborated the hints 
he gave in some of his earliest works, I am glad 
to have an opportunity of expressing my great 
obligations to his phonetical researches, 

My present view of p, ¢, k, is that they are 











absolutely mute, and that all the effects which 
they produce in speech are really created by glides 
from sounds on to them (on-glides), or glides on 
to sounds from them (off-glides), or by forcing 
voice into their cavities, so to speak (voicing), 
whence are formed 6, d, g, or by condensing the 
air inclosed in the space limited by their especial 
labial, lingual, palatal, together with the general 
uvular epiglottal closures, by a sudden forcing up 
of the larynx, producing a peculiar thud (Mer- 
kel’s implosion). A glide is the continuous 
variety of sound due to a continuous change of 
form in the resonance chamber of the mouth and 
throat, &c., during the time that continuous 
sound is produced in or through the larynx, 
There is no space, of course, to study the effects 
here, but I should like to call attention to a few 
in reference to Leffler’s work. As p, t, k are in 
precisely the same condition in respect to the 
above changes, and as there is no occasion to 
dwell upon the varieties in the forms of the cavi- 
ties, we may take any examples of these letters. 

A. Initial A in king. B. Final & in pack them. 
C. Medial & in packing. D. Double & in you 
must pack, King ; pack cakes, bookcase, -All these 
have varieties. 

A. 1) The vocal chords are closed ready for 
intoning a vowel before the contact for k 1s re- 
leased, and the intonation begins with the release 
(not before it), and continues till the position for 
zis assumed, forming an off-glide, which is the 
sole audible effect ensuing upon (not existing 
with) % This is the normal English &, The 
voice may be more or less jerked as it comes out. 
2) The vocal chords are open as the contact is 
released, and close gradually during the time of 
forming the off-glide on to ¢, coming together 
either before or after the 7 position is assumed. 
There is thus a glide of flatus (or audible but un- 
vocal breath) following / and preceding the vowel. 
This is common even in England, and is the rule 
in North Germany; it forms the Sanskrit post- 
aspirate mute, while the action (1) gives the true 
mute. The flatus may be more or less strong, 
and may be more or less jerked as it comes out. 
3) The vocal chords are closed air-tight, and the 
epiglottis generally forced down on the larynx, so 
that great effort is necessary to bring out any 
sound as the & contact is released. This leads to 
various explosive effects, and sometimes to a pre- 
ceding implosion, all existing in speech, but too 
complicated for present consideration. 

B. 4)—consecutive numbers are adopted for 
convenience of reference—the vowel glides by 
continual change on to the consonant forming an 
on-glide, and there stops. The glide is loose (as 
when horses are pulled up gradually) when the 
vowel is long and accented, and tight (as when 
horses are pulled up dead) when the vowel is 
short and accented, and the distinction is of im- 
portance; but when the vowel is short and un- 
accented it usually does not glide on to the 
following consonant at all if both vowel and 
consonant are in the same word, and the conso- 
nant then acts as in (1). In English, pack them, 
however slowly we may speak the words, no 
sound whatever is interposed between & and th. 
This is our normal final mute, when any other 
sound follows. In pack it up now, there is no 
off-glide from the k, t, p, however fast the words 
be uttered, nor any after-sound whatever. 5) 
When, however, the consonant comes before a 
pause or silence, it is usual in English to intro- 
duce a glide, which is of two sorts, click or puff, 
as heard after / in pack! after ¢ in pack it! after 
p in pack it up! The click is made simply by 
rapidly separating the contact without drivin 
any stream of air through the mouth, but the put 
requires a slight explosion. On placing the sensi- 
tive back of the hand before the lips, and produc- 
ing the clicked p, ¢, k, you feel nothing; but on 
producing the puffed p, t, k, you feel the wind, 
and perceive that it is different in force and direc- 
tion for each letter. In Sanskrit no word ends 
with a post-aspirated mute, but in modern Indian 
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this is frequent. Then the final mute is 
4), and the final post-aspirate the puffed (5). 
This I lately ascertained from natives. 6) Get a 
Yorkshireman or Cumberlandman to say I’se to 
pack tubs; pack t’ tubs! he packt ¢’ tubs, and 
observe in the last case the final &, the click, or at 
least inexpirate glide from & to ¢ (4), then the 
imploded 7’, and finally the initial ¢. No one who 
cannot pronounce all these ¢’s, or at least hear 
them, can hope to understand the English treat- 
ment of mutes, There are no after-puffs what- 
ever. 

0. 7) In pass we have (1) followed by 
(4), without the slightest pause. The on-glide is 
instantaneously followed by the off-glide, just as 
the fall of the pendulum (representing the off- 
glide) instantaneously follows its rise (represent- 
ing the on-glide, the highest point reached repre- 
senting the mute), Of course, in Elis there is a 
slight time between the two glides because / is 
vocal and must be heard: there would be even 
a slight time for Edis. Observe how different 
pack tt up! sounds from packy tup, with k (7) 
and ¢ (1), or packittup with both k (7) and ¢ (7)— 
distinctions almost hopeless to a Frenchman, who 
naturally uses (7) whenever he can, thus differing 
much from an Italian, to whom pa ki tup with 
both & (1) and ¢(1) is more natural. Of course 
the second part of packing may have any of the 
forms of A. 

D. 8) This differs from (7) only in the inter- 
position of a sensible silence—long when emphatic, 
often excessively brief in rapid speech, but always 
sensible—as if the pendulum were caught and held 
at the highest point and then let fall. The silence, 
however, occurs only with mutes. In my Italian 
El-leess, the 1 of Elis is not only sensibly prolonged, 
but diminished in force in the middle of its dura- 
tion, though the voice never ceases. In one of 
these ways the Italians, to my ear, double all the 
consonants they write twice. The English, per- 
haps, never do so except in composition, as soulless 
(Dr. Latham’s illustration), boottree, bookcase, pen- 
knife (where many say pentf with (7).) Compare 
wn-owned, unknown : I shall not be back till eight 
or till late. 

One word on such distinctions as hope, globe, 
both ‘with (4). In globe, (4) is modified by an 
action quite similar to whole, but differing in this 
respect. The “murmur” of / in whole, following 
the (4), may be continued and even sung upon 
as a long note; the “ buzz” of b in globe following 
the (4) cannot be continued more than a very 
short time (though really long enough to be sung 
on,as I proved lately by twenty singers in chorus), 
without relaxing the contact at the uvula, pro- 
ducing glébm, or at the lips, producing an indis- 
tinct after-voice comparable to the after-puff (5). 
I was able to make my singers distinguish hope 
globe perfectly without any after-puff or after- 
voice, without relaxing their p or 6 contact, with- 
out making the lips “softer” for 6, and without 
any difference in the on-glides, except that natu- 
tally the on-glide for p terminates suddenly, and 
that for 6 gradually. 

If in (1) the voice is allowed to act for the 
shortest possible time before contact is released, 
the result is b, d, g in place of p, t, k, with the 
same on-glides to the following vowel ; and if that 
vowel be jerked or uttered with sudden force as it 
comes out, without the slightest interposition of 
flatus, the result is the Sanskrit post-aspirated 
mediae b-h, d-h, or g-h, as now pronounced at 
Benares before a vowel. This I learned from two 
native gentlemen who both spontaneously warned 
me against the usual English and German errors 
in pronouncing these letters. The initial Sanskrit 
h of these Indians was merely such a jerk; and 
their final Sanskrit 4 merely a sudden pull up of 
the voice, without any flatus in either case. 

Tleave numerous points disregarded, as I feel 
that I have been pve we too lengthy. I must refer 
for many details to the fourth part of my Early 
English Pronunciation. ALExaNDER J. Extis. 











TOBLER’S “ DESCRIPTIONES TERRAE SANCTAE.” 

Munich : September 16, 1876. 
With regard to Prof. E. H. Palmer’s notice of 
my Descriptiones Terrae Sanctae in the ACADEMY 
for September 9, I do not wish to offer any 
lengthened defence of myself, but simply to give 
the reader of my work in a few words a more 
accurate conception of its purport. The state- 
ment that “ these early travels in the Holy Land 
are not here edited for the first time” is not 
correct in the full sense of the words; for Nos. 
VII. and VIII., as well as Johannes Poloner, have 
never before been edited. Thesimple reference to 
Wright’s Early Travels in the Middle Ages is not 
sufficient. Wright published an English transla- 
tion from texts partially corrupt; while I have 
given the public a recension of the texts in the 
original, in which I have made use of various 
manuscripts. Prof. Palmer says that he has 
learnt little from the English pilgrim Willibald ; 
he forgets, however, some things of consider- 
able importance, as Monembasia in Slavinia 
Terra, the Buffaloes, Emesa, Salamaida, and the 

burning island Vulcano, Trrvus ToBLER. 








CATS IN ANCIENT GREECE, 
Preston Weald Moors Rectory, Wellington, Salop : 
Sept. 18, 1876. 

The domestic cat was certainly unknown, as a 
tame animal in their houses, to the old classical 
writers. The mouse-killer of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans was not a felis at all, but one of the 
mustelidae, or martens, probably the white-breasted 
beech-marten (Mustela foina, Gmel.). The yaden 
or yaAj, which Mr. Mahaffy concludes must re- 
present the cat, is clearly some kind of mustela: 
Aristotle says the yadj resembles the ixris * (itself 
evidently one of the mustelidae, see Hist, An., 
ix. 7, § 5); that it attacks snakes (ebid., § 4), and 
eats birds’ eggs (ix. 2, §4); this of itself must 
exclude the cat even if other evidence were want- 
ing. I must refer Mr. Mahafly, and others in- 
terested in this question, to Prof. Rolleston’s 
admirable and, as I think, convincing paper 
“On the Domestic Cats, Felis Domesticus and 
Mustela Foina, of Ancient and Modern Times,” 
in the Journal of Anatomy and Physiology for 
November, 1867. 

There is no reason for believing that the domes- 
tic cat was kept as a tame animal in any other 
country than Egypt before the Ohristian era. It 
was in use in Constantinople about the middle of 
the fourth century. Ducange, s. v. Catta, quotes 
a certain writer of the Life of Gregory Nazian- 
zen (A.D. 360 circ.) as saying “nihil in mundo 
possidebat praeter unam cattam, quam blandiens 
crebro, quasi cohabitatricem in suis gremiis refove- 
bat.” “ He had nothing in the world but one cat, 
which he used to caress and nurse in his lap as a 
fellow-inhabitant of the house.” Elsewhere I 
have suggested that the late introduction of the 
domestic cat from Egypt, its original home, into 
Europe, is due to the fact that the ancient Ezyp- 
tians, who worshipped cats, were averse to the 
exportation of their favourite animals. They 
cherished the cat alive ; they made a mummy of it 
when dead. Witi1am Hoveurton, 





Edgbaston: Sept. 18, 1876. 

May I venture to ask on what grounds Mr. 
Mahaffy identities yadén with Felis Catus? Inmy 
old-fashioned ignorance I had imagined that 
Liddell and Scott were probably right in translat- 
ing the word by “weasel”; that the yadey of 
Herodotus (Book iv.), both the African one and 
that which burrowed in Mount Tartessus, was a 
weasel; that a Greek galea was of weasel-skin, 
not cat-skin; that aiAovpos (Herod., Bk. ii.) 


* In some of the Cyclades the white-breasted 
marten is still called by the old Greek name tris. 
Aristotle mentions the yaA% aypia, “ the wild marten,” 
which seems to imply the use of the domestic animal ; 
a the aj aypia of Strabo (Geo. iii. 2, § 6) is the 

erret, 








might be a cat, and that the evidently later forma- 


tion of the word showed the animal to have been 
unnaturalised among the older Greeks, or, perhaps, 
anywhere except in Egypt. 

he mongoose is not the only mustela that has 
been domesticated ; and the thievish propensities 
of the genus are as strong as those of the cat, and 
would equally suit the allusions in Aristophanes. 

W. H. H. Keke, 


London : Sept. 19, 1876. 

Mr. Mahaffy’s letter in the Acapemy of last week 
answers itself, I think; that is to say, he quotes as 
evidence of his assertion that cats were domestic 
animals among the Greeks, two passages of Aris- 
tophanes, each containing the name of an animal, 
ya\j, which he identifies as a cat; and immedi- 
ately afterwards he admits that there is a vague- 
ness as to the identity. When passages which at 
the end of a short letter are confessed to be 
vague in the crucial point are at 

uoted at the beginning as “ evidence,” it is, 
think, fair to say, that the letter has answered 
itself. That they are triumphantly quoted may 
be judged from the following: “as elsewhere [ 
did not make my assertion without evidence. 
Here it is from no less a source than Aristo- 
phanes.” We expect a new and striking dis- 
covery which shall put to shame those who think 
they know their Aristophanes, but instead we get 
only the threadbare passages which have been part 
of the stock in trade of those who before now 
have taken up this subject. 

As to the question itself about cats in Greece : 
that has been very fully discussed from the 
literary point of view by Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis (Notes and Queries, 1859, Second Series, 
viii, p. 261), who points out that yadj is a 
domesticated weasel, and is opposed to aiAoupos, 
the name applied by the Greeks toa cat such as 
the Egyptian cat. From a zoological as well 
as literary point of view Prof. Rolleston has 
dealt exhaustively with the subject in a paper 
in the Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, 
vol. 1, Second Series, pp. 47-61. He also identifies 
the ya\j with the weasel, and altogether denies 
that the Greeks had domesticated cats. To this 
may be added the evidence of artistic remains, 
among which an animal resembling a weasel or 
marten occurs not unfrequently, but never, so far 
as I know, the figure of a cat. In the face of 
these results gained by elaborate investigation, 
Mr. Mahaffy allows himself to be persuaded into 
the belief that cats were domesticated among the 
Greeks by two familiar passages of Aristophanes, 
the vagueness of which he at the same time 
admits. A. S, Murray. 











“ pITTANCE” AND “ ABIDE.” 

31 Queen Anne Street, W.: Sept. 16, 1876. 
The writer of a criticism on another work in 
the Acapemy of September 9 last characterises 
my Dictionary of English Etymology as a work 
“full of the most fantastic notions about the 
origin of words,” andhe illustrates that judgment by 
reference to my treatment of the words “ pittance ” 
and “abide.” I should be well pleased to have the 
justice of Mr. Hessels’s sweeping censure tried b 

the test of these two instances. He says that 
derive pittance from apitangant, appétissant, 
“words which can only have come from Lat. 
appetere, and can therefore have nothing to do 
with pittance.” Why it should be supposed that 
pittance cannot have had a Latin derivation I am 
unable to conjecture. It was a word used in 
French and Italian monasteries to signify the 
comparatively small allowance of more palatable 
food to be eaten with the bread or vegetables 
which formed the bulk of the meal. Now, I show 
that in the patois of Central France the word 
pidance is still used in precisely this sense: “ Les 
enfants mangent souvent plus de pidance que de 
pain.” And asin the same dialect a dish is said 
to be apidangant or apitangant, appetising, when 
it serves to eat with a large quantity of bread, 
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it seems to me that few derivations can be 
more completely made out. "Would Mr. Hessels 
dispute the identity of the patois pidance with 
the synonymous pittance of the monasteries, or 
can he suppose that the former word is uncon- 
nected with the appetising (apidancant) nature of 
the food which it signifies ? 

With respect to abide, I show that opening the 
mouth is a physical symptom of astonishment, 
intent observation, entire absorption in a spec- 
tacle, and is therefore well fitted for the figurative 
expression of those attitudes of the mind, and 
thence (by the gradual softening down of the 
signification) of simple expectation, waiting, en- 
durance. Now, in fact, we find verbs springing 
from the root ba—as Italian badare, Old Fr. baer, 
béer, abater, abeter—used in the sense of opening 
the mouth, being intent on, expecting, waiting. 
And I suppose that the syllable ba is here used to 
represent the opening of the mouth, because it is 
pronounced by the conscious parting of the lips 
at the moment that we give utterance to the 
fundamental sound of the voice. There is surely 
nothing fantastic in this explanation of the ex- 
pressive power of the word, if a rational origin of 
language is to be sought for at all. 

Il, Wrpewoop. 








SCIENCE, 


The Principles of Hebrew Grammar. By J. 
P. N. Land, Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics in the University of Leyden. 
Translated from the Dutch by Reginald 
Lane Poole. Part I., Sounds. Part IL, 
Words. (London: Triibner & Co., 1876.) 


Aut good Hebrew teaching, whether oral or 
written, now recognises the fact that the 
grammatical forms of the Old Testament 
texts are derived in accordance with definite 
principles of phonetic transformation from a 
more archaic type, which it is still in great 
measure possible to reconstruct by the usual 
methods of comparative philology, especially 
by the aid of the Arabic and Aramaic dia- 
lects. By keeping this fact in view, the 
grammarian is able to elucidate much that 
seems obscure, and to reduce to rule much 
that appears anomalous, in the phenomena 
of the Biblical Hebrew. Most text-books, 
however, make a merely subsidiary use of 
this historical and comparative method, 
which is only called in from time to time to 
assist the student, while the general arrange- 
ment of the grammatical system still rests 
on a more or less empirical classification of 
the phenomena of the later or written 
speech. As early, however, as 1861 Justus 
Olshausen published his Lehrbuch, which is 
based on the idea that the archaic type of 
Hebrew can still be recognised with essen- 
tial completeness, and that accordingly it is 
desirable in every part of the grammar to 
subordinate the classification and exposition 
of the phenomena of the extant texts toa 
consideration of the older forms. Olshausen’s 
work is not designed for beginners, and its 
influence on the way in which Hebrew is 
presented to the ordinary learner has been 
mainly indirect. 

There have been two attempts to in- 
troduce Olshausen’s method to a wider circle 
of students by smaller manuals on the same 
general plan. One of these is Bickell’s very 
compendious Grundriss (Leipzig, 1869-70), 
the other is the grammar before us, first 
published at Leiden in 1869, and now trans- 
lated with such additions and changes that 








the translation is in truth a second edition. 
In this publication the English student re- 
ceives for the first time a conspectus of 
Hebrew grammar in which every form is 
uniformly referred to its presumed archaic 
type, and explained in dependence thereon. 

In the execution of his plan as well as 
in its design, Dr. Land usually follows 
Olshausen, though not without incorporating 
results of recent research (as in what is said 
of the origin of the alphabet), and revising 
doubtful details (as when he substitutes for 
the false analogy between the form 2212 
and Arabic Conj. III., the explanation that 
o=aw).* 

Generally speaking what is fresh in Dr. 
Land’s book is not due to renewed research 
into the grammatical material of the language, 
but lies in the formal and logical features of 
his exposition. This is true even of his 
most novel view, the doctrine of the loss of 
quantity in the Hebrew vowels, and the in- 
ference that qame¢ and q. hatuph ought not 
to be distinguished in pronunciation (cmp. 
AcapEmy, vol. ii. p. 21). The doctrine is 
not altogether new (cmp. Pinsker, Hinleitung 
in das Babylonisch-Hebriiische Punktations- 
system, p. xvi.) and neither in his grammar 
nor ,in his fuller essay on the matter in the 
Theologisch Tijdschrift, vol. iv. p. 63, has 
Dr. Land brought forward new historical 
evidence in its favour. But he supports his 
conclusion by the following chain of reason- 
ing. Rational grammar must accept the 
pointed text, but can free itself from tra- 
ditionalism only by discarding the inter- 
pretation of the vowel-points which the 
Mediaeval grammarians devised under the 
influence of false analogies from Arabic 
grammar. Now the vowel-points when care- 
fully looked at are seen to represent different 
qualities of sound without regard to quan- 
tity. And, as such subtle devices as sheva, 
the hatephs, and metheg prove that the 
authors of the punctuation sought to mark 
everything to which a reader must attend 
in order to pronounce correctly, we must 
conclude that correct pronunciation no 
longer involved a regard to quantity—in 
other words, that original differences of 
quantity had passed over into distinctions 
in the quality or nuance of sound attached 
to the vowels. Accordingly, Dr. Land 
reads the — of 133, which represents archaic 
a, or of Sop, which corresponds to archaic ¢, 
with exactly the same quality and quantity 
as the — of ‘393, which was originally «. 

The real value of this argument lies, I 
think, in the clearness with which Dr. Land 
grasps the truth that the vowel-points, 
qamec, segol, &c., properly mark quality of 
sound, and do not in themselves tell any- 
thing as to quantity. In fact, all recent 
grammarians have given up the scheme of 
long and short vowels with their appropriate 
vowel-points, which the older grammars in- 
herited from D. Qimhi; though no one, as 
far as I am aware, has put the point so 
sharply as our author. But the other links 
of Dr. Land’s argument can hardly be 
rivetted by mere dialectic without renewed 
historical research. The vowels of the 
pointed text, which Dr. Land accepts, are 
no more than the record of one branch of 





an oral tradition of pronunciation, and it 
would, perhaps, be difficult to prove that 
the earliest grammarians, in spite of the 
blunders into which they fell in theory, had 
not received from continued oral tradition 
some just practical views as to the right 
reading of the vowels, Again, though the 
punctuators did not invent distinct signs 
for long and short vowels of the same 
quality, there are several things in their 
system which show that they recognised a 
longer and a more hurried pronunciation of 
the same vowel. The proper use of metheg, 
according to the oldest grammarians, is to 
lengthen a vowel. Again, in the Assyrian 
punctuation the vowel of an unaccented 
closed syllable — with the exception of 
pathah—is marked in the same way as the 
corresponding half-vowel, or hateph. And 
precisely in the case of qameg, the Western 
punctuation adopts the same course ; for the 
best texts write = for qame¢ hatuph when 
there is a risk of the reader pronouncing 
qamec rahab. This usage is older than 
Qimhi—it is recognised by Ibn Ezra, whom 
Dr. Land claims as a witness in his favour— 
and it can hardly be doubted that it is a 
genuine part of the tradition of vocalisation. 
But if there is thus a real distinction be- 
tween long and short qameg, it seems to be 
mere traditional purism to insist that the 
two shall be pronounced with the same 
quality. The punctuators no doubt did so, 
as Ewald and others admit, and Dr. Land 
refers to passages cited by Baer from the old 
grammarians which imply that long qameg¢g 
inclined at least towards an o sound. But 
it is not likely that the pronunciation in a 
ever died out. We find it in Hieronymus, 
and in the Hexapla of Origen (cmp. Field’s 
Prolegomena, p. \xxiii.), and it was current 
in the time of [bn Ezra, though he condemns 
it as incorrect. Thus the pronunciation is 
really a matter of controversy between two 
schools of tradition, and there is no ques- 
tion that that pronunciation which dis- 
tinguishes most clearly between two vowels 
of such different origin as @ and i, is the 
best philologically and in the long run, 
though not perhaps at first, the easiest for 
the student. 

Dr. Land’s peculiar views on this topic 
will not seriously affect the utility of his 
book for students who have already made 
some progress in the language, though they 
certainly do not conduce to clearness in 
chap. ix. Whether beginners can use the 
book with advantage except in connexion 
with exceptionally careful oral instruction 
is doubtful even in other regards. Why, 
for example, is D. lene so constantly 
omitted except in special cases ? 

The translation is, on the whole, well 
done, but a few mistakes in the earlier pages 
may be noticed. The last sentence but one 
on page 3 should run, “‘ As texts were... - 
copied into later writings, many archaisms 
of the same kind were undoubtedly corrected 
in conformity with the usage of other 
times.” At pp. 7 and 10 hoogstens is wrongly 
rendered. At p. 8, 1.19, schwiven seems to 
be confounded with scheppen. 

W. Roserrson SMITH. 











* Cmp. Noldeke in the Z.D.M.G. vol. xxx. p. 184. 
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CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

The Geological Story briefly told: an Intro- 
duction to Geology for the general reader and for 
beginners in the science. By James D. Dana, 
LL.D. (New York and Chicago: Ivison, Black- 
man, Taylor and Co.; London: Triibner and Co.) 
Just as Professor Dana has given to the student of 
mineralogy both a “System” and a “ Manual,” 
the former a magnificent work, indispensable to 
the a mineralogist, the latter an excellent 
guide to the beginner, so he has felt it desirable 
to furnish the student of Geology with text- 
books graduated to successive stages of his pro- 
gress. To this end he has written a Manual of 
Geology, admirably adapted to the wants of the 
advanced student, and has also issued a Tevt- 
book of Geology, which gives a sound introduction 
to the science. But while preparing strong 
meat of this kind for those of powerful di- 
gestion, Professor Dana has by no means been 
unmindful of the weaker ones; and though it 
might be supposed, from the title of the 
present work, that the food had been liberally 
sweetened, no objection can be fairly raised on 
this score, since the diet by being made palatable 
has not become a whit the less wholesome. In 
fact, the “Geological Story,” though told in 
popular style, forms a thoroughly trustworthy in- 
troduction to geology. The Story falls into three 

ts: the first is entitled “Rocks, or what the 

th is made of ”; the second is on “Causes in 
Geology, and their effects”; and the third, which 
is by far the largest of the parts, deals with “ His- 
torical Geology.” In the petrological portion, the 
author consistently uses the termination -yte to 
distinguish rocks Hi minerals, and thus we get 
such a word as odlyte, to designate an oolitic 
limestone. Indeed, the use of this termination is 
now extended to such a name as syenyte, which 
was excluded at the time Professor Dana originally 
suggested his reforms in nomenclature. In an 
elementary work of this character, it is hardly to 
be expected that the nice distinctions established 
by modern petrologists should be noticed, and 
hence we find, for example, the term ¢rap retained 
as the specific designation of a rock. In the 
chapters on historical geology, the history of the 
earth is divided into archaean, palaeozoic, meso- 
zoic, and cenozoic periods. The term Archaean is 
used in the place of azoic which appears in the 
former works, and includes the Laurentian and 
part of the Cambrian system. Palaeozoic time is 
divided by Professor Dana into the Silurian or 
“ Age of Invertebrates,” the Devonian or “ Age of 
Fishes,” and the Carboniferous or “ Age of Coal- 
plants.” Mesozoic time is synchronous with the 
author's “ Age of Reptiles,” while Cenozoic time 
is divided into the Tertiary, or “Age of Mammals,” 
and the Quaternary, or “Era of Man.” The 
geological sections, the characteristic fossils, and 
the other illustrations used in the work, are of 
course drawn to a large extent from American 
sources, but although the work is primarily 
5 (0g for American students, it may be profitably 
tead by anyone in this country who desires to gain 
a knowledge of the geology of the New World. 
It is only fair to add that the work is profusely 
illustrated, well printed on excellent paper, and 
altogether issued in very creditable style. 


Zoology for Students. By C. Carter Blake. 
(Daldy, Isbister and Co.) This is a handbook in- 
tended to counteract the mischievous tendency of 
modern zoologists to follow other guides than 
Hunter and Owen, and the author has been 
allowed to insert in his preface some notes from 
a lecture by the latter explaining his classification 
of animals according to the development of the 
brain. The book is clearly arranged, beginning 
with man and ending with acrita, which most 
readers will be inclined to resent as an inversion of 
the natural order of evolution; but as the author 
cultivates “a reverence for what is exact and a 
neglect of what is uncertain” he dismisses tuni- 
cata in a page without a hint that all vertebrates, 





and therefore man, are hopefully traced up to an 
ascidian ancestor. The English of the k is 
rather slipshod, and the author has an unlucky 
trick of saying of all kinds of creatures that they 
frequently attain an “ enormous” size. A rever- 
ence for what is exact would have led a more 
practised writer to assign the limits within which 
the individuals of a given species or the species 
of a given genus vary in size when the variation 
is conspicuous enough to be worth noting. 

Das Gebiet der Rosanna und Trisanna (San- 
nengebiet in West-Tirol) mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtiguny der orographischen, glacialen, botanischen, 
zoologischen, geognostischen und meteorologischen 
Verhiiltnisse, nach eigenen Untersuchungen dar- 
gestellt. Von Josef Ritter von Trentinaglia- 
Telvenburg. (Wien: Gerold’s Sohn.) It may 
not be amiss to explain, even to those who have 
some knowledge of the Tyrolese Alps, that the 
out-of-the-way district described in this work lies 
in the extreme west of North Tyrol, bordering on 
the Vorarlberg. Two main valleys strike through 
the district; the one called the Stanzerthal, and 
the other the Paznaun: the former is watered by 
the Rosanna, and the latter by the Trisanna—two 
streams which, after their union, fall into the Inn 
near the little town of Landeck. It is this pic- 
turesque country of mountain and valley that 
von Trentinaglia has explored with patriotic 
enthusiasm, and the present work is con- 
sequently the result in great measure of ori- 
ginal observation. The opening chapter describes 
the best routes through the district, and here 
we are much aided by a finely-executed map. 
In the next chapter the Alpine system is de- 
scribed, and a notion of the scenery is given in a 
couple of chromo-lithographs copied from the 
author's sketches. It appears that the highest 
point in the district is the Pitz Linard, which 
rises to a height of about 11,200 English feet 
above the sea-level. Although the glaciers are less 
extensive here than in some other parts of the 
Alps, they are by no means insignificant, espe- 
cially in the south-western corner, between the 
Paznaun and the Engadine. The sketch of the 
geology is rather slight, but we learn that the 
country consists mainly of metamorphic rocks— 
mica-schist, hornblende-slate and gneiss—with the 
Algiiu beds, which are probably of liassic age. 
The succeeding chapters are devoted to the zoology, 
botany, and meteorology of the district under 
discussion. It is not to be supposed that the 
author should be master of all the branches of 
science with which he has to deal, but with the 
aid of several specialists he has been able to pro- 
duce a work which is comprehensive if not ex- 
haustive. The book is not intended for the general 
tourist ; but the student who cares to explore 
these romantic valleys of Tyrol will find in von 
Trentinaglia’s memoir a well-informed companion 
and a trusty guide. 

The Geological Record for 1874, edited by 
William Whitaker, B.A., F.G.S. (Taylor and 
Francis.) While chemists, zoologists, and many 
other students of science in this country have, for 
years past, had their periodical reports of progress, 
it is curious that the geologists, though an active 
and growing body, have not had the advantage of 
any systematic record registering the march of 
their own science. To supply this want, Mr. 
Whitaker has undertaken the task of preparing the 
resent volume—a task of no small labour, though 
is hands have been strengthened by a large staff 
of contributors. The first volume of the Geological 
Record is in every way a creditable work ; it runs 
to nearly 400 pages, and contains upwards of 2,000 
entries, giving—with but few exceptions—a pithy 
abstract of every British and foreign paper which 
got into print during the year 1874. The work is 
divided into sections, each of which has fallen to 
a separate sub-editor. They include British 
Geology, by W. Topley ; European and American 
Geology, by G. A. Lebour ; Asiatic Geology, by F. 
Drew ; and Australasian Geology, by R. Etheridge, 
jun.; Physical Geology, by A. H. Green; Applied 





Geology, by W. Topley ; Petrology and Minera- 
logy, by F. W. dee Vertebrate Palaeonto- 
logy, by L. C. Miall; Invertebrate Palaeontology, 
by A. H. Nicholson ; Botany, by W. Carruthers ; 
maps and miscellanea, by the editor; and an 
index, by H. B. Woodward. In each section the 
entries are arranged alphabetically under the 
authors’ names. The task of co-ordinating the 
several sections and planning the entire work has 
fallen upon Mr. Whitaker, who deserves the warm 
thanks of all geologists for his disinterested 
labours. He has in fact given us a conspectus of 
all that has been done in our science during the 
year, and has thus set up a kind of geological 
milestone, telling us exactly how far we have 
travelled in the path of progress. 


Zoological Record for 1874. We have received 
the eleventh volume of this now indispensable in- 
dex to zoological literature, and are glad to see by 
the preface that it continues to receive the sup- 
port of the British Association and the Zoological 
Society. As in the last volume the departments 
are undertaken by the editor, Mr. E. C. Rye, and 
by Messrs. Alston, Sharpe, Murie, O'Shaughnessy, 
Von Martens, Cambridge, Kirby, McLachlan, and 
Liitken. The editor informs us that Mr, Sharpe 
has been compelled by his engagements to relin- 
quish the recordership of the ornithological depart- 
ment, which has been undertaken for the next 
volume by Mr. Salvin. As a change is to be 
made we may be allowed to suggest that the sub- 
divisions under which this portion has hitherto 
been treated are somewhat cumbersome, and that 
it might be brought with advantage into con- 
formity with the rest of the work. 

B 
We 


Botanical Names for English Readers, 
Randal H. Alcock. (L. Reeve and Co.) 
cannot give Mr. Alcock credit for much success 
in his well-meant effort to render the nomen- 
clature of the British flora intelligible to ordinary 
students. We are ready to endorse his statement 
that “it is much easier to remember names when 
they convey some meaning than when they are 
not understood ;” but then we have our doubts 
whether the desired end is likely to be attained 
by pursuing Mr. Alcock’s curious system of deri- 
vation. Thus we think that an average mind 
would be rather encumbered than assisted by the 
following account of the word viola :— 

“Viora, Pliny. L. for the violet, and it was also 
used for the wallflower and other plants; from G. Jon, 
of Theophrastus. ‘It is called Jon, according to 
Nicander, because certain nymphs of Ionia first pre- 
sented this flower of (sic) Jove as an offering. Or, 
according to others, because the earth brought forth 
this flower for the food of Io when she was changed 
into a cow.’ Lonicerus.” 

To this copious explanation is subjoined a foot- 
note upon Nicander from the pages of Lempriere, 
apparently with the view of fulfilling Mr. Al- 
cock’s doubtful canon that “the more informa- 
tion names convey the less liable are they to be 
forgotten.” Equally perplexing is the derivation 
of viscum “from G. zxos, having the same mean- 
ing. It is said to have been originally derived 
from Keltic gwid, the shrub, on account of the 
reverence in which it was held by Keltic nations.” 
Origanum, we are told, is from “G. ort, hill, and 
gan, joy—the delight of the mountains, of which 
the species are ornaments ;” and Borago is from 
“LL. cor, the heart, and ago,I move.” It is un- 
doubtedly an ingredient in claret-cup, and as such 
may be entitled to the distinction given it in the 
old distich :— 

“T, Borage, 
Bring alwaies courage.” 

Among Mr. Alcock’s etymological curiosities is 
one which even he hesitates to accept, namely, 
“the ingenious conjecture of Dodonaeus” as to 
the origin of the word Esula. “It may be 
derived from G. pityusa, for lay aside the first 
two syllables and wsa remains, of which the dimi- 
nutive is usula; change the first vowel and you 
have esula.” If conjecture is to be the rule in 
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etymology we might suggest that the word was a 
corruption of esculea; but in place of offering an 
alternative derivation we would advise Mr. Alcock 
to avail himself more freely of those aids to 
etymology which have been made public in the 
three centuries which have elapsed since Dodoens 
wrote. This will enable him to accomplish his 
useful task with more satisfaction to his readers 
and to himself than has been the case in the pre- 
sent volume. To do him justice, he is painstaking 
and industrious; and in explaining the trivial 
names of plants, as well as in his remarks upon 
pronunciation, he is sensible enough. His modesty 
also may be inferred from the fact that his title- 
page contains no reference to the history of botany 
which occupies nearly half his volume. Moct of 
the biographical notices upon which this history 
is based seem to have been carefully compiled, and 
Mr. Alcock has been able to determine from the 
register of St. Andrew's, Holborn, the date of our 
greatest herbalist’s death. The entry is as fol- 
lows :— Mr, John Gerrard, freeman of the Barber 
Chirurgeons, buried the xviii. February, 1611.” 
Of course there is no attempt at completeness in 
this section of the book; but as the lives of Sir 
James Smith and Robert Brown are given at 
length, we fail to see why no notice is taken of 
Sir William Hooker, to whom scientific botany is 
mainly indebted for the progress it has made 
during the last fifty years. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
MICROSCOPICAL NOTES. 


Tue Sitzungsberichte of the Physico-Medical 
Society of Erlangen (November, 1874, to August, 
1875) contains a paper by Prof. Reess, on the 
“ Fructification of the Basidiomycetes,” reviewing 
what has been done by Karsten, Oersted,and others, 
and giving his own observations. He describes the 
ripe spore of Coprinus stercorarius as opaque ard 
seemingly homogeneous in a dry state. When it 
has absorbed water, “the inner contour of the 
brown episporium is plainly seen. The existence 
of the endospore is, however, first proved by the 
germination. The spore-contents exhibit nothing 
remarkable. The germination of the spore occurs 
in water or on moderaiely dry dung, upon which 
it ripens. In fresh dung, or dung decoction, it 
begins in a few hours and proceeds quickly ; more 
so if the decoction is concentrated than ‘if it is 
weak,’ It commences with the extension of a 
round papilla of the colourless endospore from one, 
or less often from both ends.” The author describes 
the formation of rods in diverging groups, of 
which he gives a figure. hese rod-cells 
are spermatia. The Coprinus likewise forms 
carpogonia, figured as rounded swellings filled 
with granular protoplasms. Two other figures 
show the rod-cells attached to the carpo- 
gonium cells, which they fractify. The sexual 
organs and fructification of Coprinus, Professor 
Reess says, resemble those of lichens and floridiae. 


In the same publication Professor Selenka de- 
scribes the “ Embryology of Cucumaria dolio- 
lum,” which he was able to study at the zoological 
station at Naples. After the formation of the 
single-layered blastoderm, and the embryo breaks 
through the egg-skin, it swims freely by means of 
its ciliated membrane. As the flagella gradually 
disappear, its activity is reduced to a backward 
and forward motion, and when the tentacles 
are protruded it sinks to the ground, and moves 
only by crawling. After fecundation the nucleus 
(Kern) diminishes, and becomes a mere drop of 
wr, ene inside which a germinal speck (Kern- 
of) appears in an hour or two. The segmenta- 


tion of the yelk goes on till 250 cylindrical fla- 
gellate cells are formed. 


“When the embryo emerges from tho egg and 
swims in the open water it contracts itself in about 
twelve hours to about one-fifth of its diameter. Here- 
upon from its hinder pole, and below a flattening of 
the same, three to eight blastoderm cells project in- 


wards, The endoderm is formed by cells springing 
from the flattened pole of the blastoderm, which 
rapidly multiply by fission. The mother-cells of the 
mesoderm remain in their original position, while the 
daughter-cells, as amoeboid bodies, or motile cells, 
move about in the yelk, till at last the segmentary 
cavity (Furchingshohle) appears like a loose aggregate 
of stellate cells.” 

The author describes the formation of what he 
terms the primitive intestine (Urdarm) (which 
begins with an unfolding of the aboral pole), the 
commencement of the water-vascular system, and 
other matters which could not be explained with- 
out translating his paper in full. 


In the same number is a long paper by Prof. 
Lommel “ On the Interference of Refracted Light,” 
illustrated by diagrams. This subject, as Dr. 
Pigott has shown, is intimately connected with 
the errors and false appearances obtained with 
microscopic lenses, but it can only be followed by 
those who are well acquainted with mathematical 
optics. 

In the May number of the Quarterly Journal of 
the Geological Society, Dr. P. M. Duncan de- 
scribed and figured what he considers “ unicellular 
algae,” and spores that occur as parasites within 
Silurian and Tertiary corals. We have noticed 
that similar bodies occur in some of the pebbles 
sold at Brighton, and said to be found on the beach 
there, but we are informed that many of these 
pebbles really come from Boulogne. 


At the late meeting of the French Association 
for the Advancement of Science, M. Heckel made 
remarks on the structure of the glands of certain 
carnivorous plants described by Darwin on the 
under surface of Pinguicula vulgaris and Nuphar 
pumilum. He stated that these glands exhibit 
the phenomenon of protoplasmic aggregation 
under the influence of solutions containing half 
per cent. of the salts of ammonia, and that the 
same facts may be observed in the glandular hairs 
of Petunia, Sparmannia, and Pelargonium, which 
dissolve flesh after a hyper-secretion from their 
glands. He thought the protoplasmic aggregation 
a characteristic of absorption, and that physiolo- 
gical aggregation might be distinguished from the 
morbid aggregation resulting from stronger doses 
of reagents (ev. Sct., Aug. 26, 1876). 


We have not seen M. Pasteur’s new work 
on Beer, but from a notice of it in the above- 
named periodical we find him arriving at the 
conclusion, suspected by other observers, that 
“ yeast is an organ detached from a more complex 
plant.” His Saccharomyces, with its chains of 
tubes, &c., shows a remarkable resemblance to the 
chains of tubes and round cells, or conidia, of 
Mucor racemosus when submerged; and when 
exhausted yeast is sown in a nutritive liquid, like 
the wort of beer, it produces cells different from 
the primitive sort; those from Saccharomyces 
Pastortanus having an aspect like Dematium. 


A VERY mischievcus, though botanically in- 
teresting fungus, is doing great damage to olive 
and orange trees in Southern California. It makes 
black spots on the upper and lower surfaces of 
the leaves, and specially grows upon the stellate 
hairs of the olive. It is represented as composed 
of beaded threads, and fructifies in several ways. 
The simplest form arises from one end of certain 
threads, and consists of cells in twos, divided 
by cross partitions, and differing a little in 
shape from the mother-cells. A second form 
resembles spores of Macrosporium. <A. third 
form resembles that of Helminthosporium and 
Cladosporium, There are also pycnidia like those 
of Pyrenomycetes, and flask-shaped stylospores, 
as Tulasne calls them, which discharge spores. 
Prof. Farlow’s paper describing and figuring 
this fungus will be found in the September 
number of the Monthly Microscopical Journal 
(reprinted from the Bulletin of the Bussy Institu- 
tion), and the author says it is identical with that 
known in Europe since 1829, The pycnidia por- 





tion resembles Antennaria elaeophila, Mont; and 





the stylospore-bearing portion, Capnodium citré 
of Berkeley and Denmnsiiven, Somes ettrt of 
Persoon and Turpin. A gummy deposit, presu- 
mably of insect origin, favours the growth of the 
fungi. The same journal gives a reprint from the 
Gardener's Chronicle of Mr. Worthington Smith’s 
last paper on the Germination of the Resting- 
Spores of the Potato Fungus, and contains other 
papers of interest, especially one by Dr. Wood- 
ward on “The Application of Photography to 
Micrometry, with special reference to the Micro- 
metry of Blood in Criminal Cases.” To this 
paper are appended three tables, one giving 
the measurements of red human corpuscles 
from eight individuals, the second of similar cor- 
puscles from five dogs, and the third of corpuscles 
from a guinea-pig. The maximum human cor- 
puscle measured 396-millionths of an inch in 
diameter—only two of that size being found— 
the smallest 216-millionths of an inch, only one 
such being found. The mean diameter of a group 
of large corpuscles was 343-millionths of an inch ; 
the smallest average 309-millionths. The largest 
dog’s corpuscle was 378-millionths of an inch in 
diameter; the smallest 237-millionths. The 
blood of the guinea-pig exhibited similar varia- 
tions; and Dr. Woodward observes: “I think 
no one could have told from this drop whether it 
belonged to the guinea-pig, the dog, or the man. 


Tue Journal of the Quekett Club for September 
contains remarks on illumination in connexion 
with polarisation, by Mr. Bridgman, the Presi- 
dent’s address, and notes of Tubtcolarva, Najas, by 
Mr. Fullager. Prof. H. L. Smith also describes his 
mode of mounting objects on thin discs of coloured 
wax, and with rings of the same material punchet 
from the sheets prepared for wax-flower making ; 
and Dr. Frances Hogan recommends as a staining 
fluid for membranes, or soft sections, a 1 to 2 per 
cent. solution of perchloride of iron, and a similar 
strength of solution of pyrogallic acid in water 
or alcohol. The object to be stained is first treated 
for one or two minutes with alcohol, the iron solu- 
tion is filtered upon it, and then poured off. The 
second solution is added in the same way, and the 
section mounted in glycerine, balsam, or varnish. 


New Galvanometer.—Mr. Browning has just. 
constructed an exquisitely-sensitive galvanometer 
upon a _— of Mr. Ridout’s. The needles are 
supported upon an agate centre, and are mounted 
in an aluminium frame. It acts so readily that 
merely touching with the finger a thermopile, 
about an inch long and less than a quarter thick, 
composed of two elements, produces a wide de- 
flexion. 





PHILOLOGY. 


Cours de Linguistique. By F. G. Bergmann. 
(Paris: Sandoz et Fischbacher.) M. Bergmann, 
Professor of Philosophy at Strassburg, has added 
another book to the numerous ones he has already 
ublished on philological matters. The volume 
is a résumé of a course of lectures in which Lafon- 
taine’s fable of the town and country mice is 
analysed word by word. The idea is a good one, 
and M. Bergmann has done his best to render 
what he has to say interesting. Though he 
professes to be a follower of Bopp, his method 
is anything but a sound one, and certain 
strange theories on the origin of language and 
a desire to be original sometimes betray him into 
very questionable statements. Thus under the 
word salle he tells us that “the theme Sala is the 
euphonic substitute of the theme Sada, because 
the lingual Z is often exchanged with the dental- 
lingual D,” Sada itself sometimes replacing “ the 
theme Saka and its homorganic forms Sakha and 
Saga,” and the latter theme “is composed of two 
phonetic elements, sa, ‘together, and ka, ‘to 
go.’” Elsewhere vicus is referred to the theme 
ve, “ which signifies of its own proper force ‘ on,’ 
‘near,’ ‘in,’” and the theme ke, which also “of 
its own proper force expresses the idea of ‘ going’ 
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anaras, decomposed into ana, “ which by its con- 
sonant NW denotes what is there,” and ra-s, “ which 
by its consonant R denotes what is — off,” 
anaras itself being the origin of the Sanskrit 
naras and the Greek dvjp, and also—at least 
such must be the meaning of M. Bergmann’s 
words —of the Hebrew énash, ish. This is, 
indeed, the Bow-wow theory of language with a 
vengeance. Equally open to question are other 
opinions expressed in the book, which seem due 
toa striving to say something new. Thus the 
Greek Avedv and Latin duporum are traced back 
to a form lukosion or luposium, which is asserted 
to have been originally the neuter of an adjective, 
the masculine of which, /ukosio or luposio, became 
the singular genitive Avxoio or lupi; and the 
Sanskrit aham, Lat. ego, is declared to be “a 
neuter word derived from ah (‘alas!’ Lat. het! 
Germ. ach!) the masculine and feminine of which 
are preserved in the Latin eccus, ecca (‘ poor’), and 
the vocative ecce homo (‘poor man!’),” so that 
aham should be translated “ miserableness” and 
compared with the Greek dyos, the Latin egens, 
and the Nor. ekki! Similarly the attempt made 
in the Introduction to show that the Romance 
nominatives are really the old Latin nominatives, 
and not Latin accusatives, is hardly likely to meet 
with much acceptance, in spite of the ingenuity 
with which it is supported. However, M. Berg- 
mann is a good Romance scholar; he has clear 
views on some points, and, in spite of the faults 
we have found in his book, it may prove inter- 
esting to well-instructed readers. 

Essais d@Exégese Rationelle, ou études fragmen- 
taires et familiéres sur la Bible et sur  Evangile 
dapris Vherméneutique hébraique, allemande et 
francaise, suivis de la philosophie du sens commun. 
By M. Bourdonne. (Paris: Sandoz et Fisch- 
bacher.) This is a long title, but it gives a 
better idea than the reviewer can of the con- 
tents of a book which only a Frenchman could 
write or appreciate. Certainly the volume con- 
tains nothing that is new; the “studies” are 
very fragmentary and commonplace indeed ; and 
the common sense displayed in it strikes one not 
unfrequently as uncommon nonsense, At the same 
time, a good number of happy epigrams are 
scattered through the book, and, if the informa- 
tion it furnishes be ae. and not always 
correct, it may nevertheless novel to many 
readers. 

On Mixed Languages. By J. CO. Clough. 
cae) This is a prize essay intended to 

isprove the accepted axiom of modern linguistic 
science that mixed languages are impossible. Mr. 
Clough has divided his work into two parts, in 
the first of which he endeavours to prove his 


—_ by an appeal to jargons like the Lingua 
ranca of Southern Europe or the Hindustani of 
India, and such languages as Persian, Turkish, 
Basque, French, and German; and in the second 
by an analysis of the elements of our English 


tongue. He seems, however, to have misunder- 
stood what is precisely meant by a denial of the 
possibility of a mixed language. No philologist 
would dream of ignoring facts so far as to deny 
either that a vocabulary may be the result of a 
mixture of two or more languages, or that 
social contact may cause the pronunciation and 
idioms of one dialect to be influenced by 
those of another. The question really in dis- 
pute is whether the grammar of one and the 
same language can follow more than one prin- 
ciple of formation—whether it can be partly 
inflectional and partly agglutinative, or partly 
Teutonic and _partl Domenic. All the proofs, 
therefore, which Mr. Clough brings forward to 
establish the existence of languages and dialects 
with mixed vocabularies, pronunciation, and even 
idioms, are beside the point, and his attempt to 
set grammar aside as the ground of linguistic 
classification overlooks the primary fact of philo- 
logical science that language is the expression and 
realisation of thought. The relations of grammar 
express the way in which a particular class of 





speakers thinks, and a mixed grammar would imply 
a mixed thinking—that is, a double and more or 
less contradictory mode of mentally regarding 
the world and analysing thought. No doubt, 
vocabulary, pronunciation, and arrangement are 
extremely important for the proper classification 
of languages; but they must come in as subsi- 
diary to grammar, not as on an equal footing with 
it. At the same time, it must be confessed that 
certain instances can be found which seem to re- 
verse the axiom that a mixed grammar is impos- 
sible. Some of these, it is true, turn out to be 
new and artificial languages like the Pahlavi, 
which never existed as an actual and living speech, 
or else jargons like those dealt with by Mr. 
Clough at the beginning of his book. There re- 
main other instances, however, that are not so 
easily explicable. Mr. Clough has noticed Persian 
and Turkish, but he has not referred to the most 
striking and puzzling examples of what seems to 
be a mixed grammar—the so-called sub-Semitic 
languages of Northern Africa, and the Assamese 
and similar dialects of Northern India. As 
it is the noun and not the verb which pre- 
sents the grammatical anomaly in these cases, 
we may perhaps conclude that the declension of 
the noun does not always form so sure a ground 
of classification as does the conjugation of the 
verb, and that the received axiom of philological 
science should be stated with the reservation that 
it does not always apply to the noun. Of course, 
the grammar of one people may be influenced by 
the grammar of another: the distinction between 
a present and aorist in Assyrian, for instance, was 
due to the influence of Accadian; but this does 
not constitute a mixed grammar or imply the in- 
troduction of a foreign element. It is merely the 
introduction of new grammatical relation, and the 
adaptation of existing native materials to express 
it. This difference between a mixed grammar and 
a grammar influenced from abroad does not seem 
to have been kept quite sufficiently in view by 
Mr. Clough. His book, however, is well written 
and clearly put together, and the facts and illus- 
trations he has collected are interesting and for 
the most part correct. It is, of course, impossible 
to avoid errors altogether in a book where much 
of the information required has to be taken at 
second-hand. But where did Mr. Clough find his 
five laws of William the Conqueror sbolahing the 
use of the Anglo-Saxon tongue ? 


Otium Norvicense, II. by Dr. F. Field. (Oxford.) 
Dr. Field continues his investigations into the 
Greek words found in Syriac writers, and in the 
course of his enquiries corrects some of the com- 
parisons made by the Dean of Canterbury in his 
great Syriac Lexicon. The forms of Greek words 
sometimes presupposed by their Syriac dress will 
be interesting to scholars. Many of the words 
are naturally derived from the Septuagint or 
Greek ecclesiastical writers. 








FINE ART. 


LANDSCAPE IN ANCIENT ART. 
Die Landschaft in der Kunst der alten 
Volker. Von Karl Woermann. (Miin- 
chen: Theodor Ackermann, 1876.) 


TuHIs important and thorough work deals with 
a subject little touched by English scholars. 
Among the great array of authorities cited 
by the author, which form quite a literature 
of their own, there is not a single special 
treatise of any Englishman quoted, nor, in- 
deed, can he fairly be blamed for this. 
While pure scholarship has made way 
among us, and while historical research has 
flourished, these secondary and outlying 
parts of the study of antiquity seem almost un- 
known in England, In Germany, on the con- 
trary, such a subject as this, being a special 
department of the history of ancient art, has 





been discussed in books, in periodicals, and 
in controversies, so that the very sifting of 
the materials requires great care and judg- 
ment. These qualities are in the highest 
degree apparent throughout this volume, 
which not only treats its subject very fully 
and clearly, but gives ample and explicit re- 
ferences to every borrowed authority. This 
honesty is particularly to be noted and com- 
mended. 

Herr Karl Woermann is a painter who has 
travelled much through the south of Europe 
and in the East, studying the scanty remains 
of old landscape-painting at Rome and 
Pompeii, and examining the natural features 
of the countries whose art he seeks to esti- 
mate. He begins his book with an intro- 
duction on the knowledge and feeling for 
landscape shown by Oriental nations — 
Egyptians, Chinese and Japanese, Indians, 
and Assyrians. Heis not very full on these, 
as they lie outside his main purpose, but yet 
says much that is very interesting about 
Japanese landscape, which is now becom- 
ing familiar to us, and about Indian, 
which is still strange. He shows in the 
latter case how a pantheistic tone of mind, 
while stimulating an intense passion 
for the beauties of nature, yet identifies the 
spectator with nature, as parallel manifesta- 
tions of the same Divine substance. Accord- 
ingly conscious separation, or contemplation 
of the one by the other, is impeded. Thus the 
mental attitude which is requisite for land- 
scape-painting cannot subsist. This attitude 
seems to be hardly and imperfectly attained 
even by nations who live perpetually among 
beautiful forms and colours, such as the 
Greeks and Italians. It is the English, 
French, Dutch, and Germans who seem 
alone to have studied thoroughly and man- 
fully the art of reproducing natural beauty, 
which was to them no every-day thing, no 
matter of course, but a foreign thing, a 
surprise, and an exception (p. 11). 

The general result of the author’s survey is 
to deny any real power of landscape to all 
the Eastern world, with a qualified exception 
in the case of the Japanese, whose landscape- 
painting may be now the result of European 
contact, but certainly possesses considerable 
merit. 

The second part of the book treats of 
Greek landscape in the art before Alexander, 
and here the author expands into fuller 
detail. He seeks to account for the notable 
absence of sense for the picturesque in the 
early Greeks by the plastic character of their 
landscape—a country whose distinct rocky 
outlines, blue sea, and blue sky, without 
clouds or forests, did not, he thinks (pp. 82, 
8qq.), suggest subjects for pictures. I am 
not disposed to agree with this theory, which 
is evidently formed upon a mere coast-view 
of Greece. As to his facts, the author 
greatly underrates the wooding of Greece, 
and does not seem to know that the most 
splendidly-picturesque scenes can be found 
in the mountains of Phocis and of Arcadia— 
indeed, almost anywhere in Greece; but here 
with wooding and water, and with not 
unfrequent storms and rifted clouds. As to 
his reasoning, I am convinced that to a rude 
people first attempting agriculture and the 
clearing of wild nature the most pictur- 
esque features are repugnant and disagree- 
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able, because they so greatly increase the 
toil and trouble of the labourer. It is for 
this reason, which I could exemplify easily 
in Ireland, and not because they are plastic, 
that rocks and precipices did not attract 
the early Greeks. Presently there was 
added the strong instinct of personifying 
rivers and mountains, and this separate 
cause was afterwards the main reason why 
landscape-painting did not flourish among 
them—a fact fully brought out by our 
author. 

There was in fact, in the epoch up to 
Alexander, no independent landscape in 
Greek art. Herr Woermann goes through 
the several remains we possess with great 
minuteness : first (II. cap. 2, sqq.) the vases, 
with an excellent summary at page 128. 
He then approaches sculpture. Of course 
landscape, as such, is impossible in sculpture, 
but he justly regards it important to con- 
sider the hints afforded by the accessories, 
such as the backgrounds of reliefs, the 
isolated trees, and water, represented in 
bronze or marble. Thus the brackish spring 
and olive-tree which Phidias represented in 
the western pediment of the Parthenon 
occupy him particularly (pp. 136-7). The 
most curious part of this chapter is the 
notice of the conventional way in which the 
Greeks of this age represented landscape 
merely by the local or tutelary gods of the 
district—a fashion kept up in later painting, 
even when the mountains and rivers them- 
selves were also depicted. This anthropo- 
morphische Landschaftsplastik was a very re- 
markable feature in Greek sculpture. In 
fact, Brunn thinks that the two pediments 
of the Parthenon may be merely two such 
humanised landscapes (p. 145). His analysis, 
as given by Woermann, is well worth reading. 

But Phidias does not seem to have thought 
of symbolising in the features of his figures 
the peculiar nature which they severally 
represented. His local gods seem all 
formed on an ideal type of the purest human 
beauty. Later artists advanced to the idea 
of expressing nature in this way far more 
perfectly. Thus it is to Scopas that we 
owe the types of sea-gods, and to Praxiteles 
those of forest-gods, which still strike us 
with their wonderful suggestion of wild 
nature through a veil of human form. The 
exposition of this stage in Greek sculpture 
is perhaps the finest passage in the book 
(pp. 150, sqq.). The author thinks, and 
thinks rightly, that we here find a truer 
feeling for the picturesque, disguised though 
it be, than in any other ancient art. 

The next chapter treats of early Greek 
painting, and shows that it was chiefty 
scene-painting which gave the first impetus 
to the study of perspective, and to the seek- 
ing after landscape effects with the conscious 
appreciation of illusion. The vulgar idea 
that the Greeks combined the natural back- 
ground of their theatre with the figures on 
the stage is completely disposed of, and many 
interesting remarks follow on the scenery 
of the extant plays. Our purely critical 
scholars, who often edit Greek tragedies 
without any knowledge of these things, will 
profit greatly by both text and references of 
this part of the work (pp. 180, sqq.). It is to 
be regretted that the author (p. 190) puts 
aside comedy, as there is certainly one 





allusion in Aristophanes (Nubes, v. 324. Swe. 
Brére viv Eevpi mpoc rv CMapvnd’* «.7.d.) 
which might suggest that men were not 
afraid to represent familiar scenes in paint- 
ing—a fact. which he is disposed to deny. 
As the real Parnes was totally invisible from 
the theatre, it must have been here either 
painted or left to pure imagination. This 
case is not noticed by the critics whom he 
cites. Nevertheless, though the first at- 
tempts at perspective were thus made, and 
also at indicating surfaces and distances by 
shades of colour, we know from the later 
specimens which have reached us that a 
thorough knowledge of either was never 
attained, and that the painting of the ancients 
never approached the perfection of modern 
art. 

The third part of the volume treats of the 
change in the feeling for nature in the 
Hellenistic period, and examines in detail 
all the extant landscapes, none of which 
date from an earlier time. The great effect 
of large cities upon the Greek feeling for 
nature is well shown—an effect which seems 
almost everywhere a necessary condition of 
really appreciating solitary nature. Thus 
Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus show a love 
of picturesque country which could only 
be stimulated by the hot streets and sand- 
hills of Alexandria, or some other such city. 
The Romans, too, fled the strepitum fumum- 
que Romae, as no old Athenian or Spartan 
could have done. The love of hunting and 
of travelling increases ; the sense of weari- 
ness with toil, and longing for rest—otia dia 
—in the fields. 

The remainder of the book analyses our 
authorities on late Greek and Roman land- 
scape-painting, and describes carefully under 
distinct heads the pictures of Pompeii and 
of the Palatine. This portion of the book 
suffers from being somewhat too detailed, and 
from not being sufficiently illustrated. There 
are a few specimens of ancient landscapes 
given at the end, curious and instructive 
enough ; but the most remarkable and most 
fully discussed —the Odyssey landscapes 
found on the Esquiline—are separately pub- 
lished in a costly volume, which I have not 
seen, and which is almost necessary for the 
proper enjoyment of the minute discussion 
which occupies pp. 322, sqq. 

It is impossible within reasonable limits 
to mention even a tithe of the interesting 
and suggestive things in this book, though 
I have rather sought to give some notion of 
what may be found in it than to criticise 
special points. If the author is often too 
detailed in his exposition, he never fails to 
give a short summary of each chapter or 
subject, so that the book is eminently clear 
and comprehensible. It is to be regretted 
that our English ignorance of the great 
literature which he quotes is well-nigh 
paralleled by his equal ignorance of English 
landscape-painting. He seems to know 
nothing but Dutch, French, and German 
artists, for, as he well observes, the Italians 
(except Salvator Rosa) have done nothing 
in this direction. He speaks of Rottmann’s 
views of Greece, which most of us have 
seen at Munich, as if they were great works 
of art. So great a traveller as he is might 
surely acquaint himself with the picturesque 
in English landscape-painting. 





On the other hand, he knows the Pompeian 
landscapes better than any living man except 
Helbig, and a perusal of his book will be 
invaluable to those who are about to visit 
Italy, and who will never see one tithe of 
what they might see if they do not study 
beforehand such special books on special 
departments of antiquity and of art. 

J. P. Mamarry. 








LIVERPOOL AUTUMN EXHIBITION OF MODERN 
PICTURES. 

Tue Liverpool Corporation opened their Sixth 
Annual Exhibition of modern pictures on Mon- 
day the 4th inst., and they seem to have some 
right to the motto, “ post tenebras lux,” which is 
printed upon their catalogue. The exhibition is 
evidently growing in favour, both with artists and 
the public, and must have in a great measure con- 
tributed to the great awakening of interest in 
art which has taken place in Liverpool, A few 
years ago only the select few who had the run of 
Messrs. Agnew and Sons’ rooms could have the 
opportunity of seeing what was doing in the art 
world ; at present not only is there this excellent 
annual Corporation exhibition, but under the 
auspices of the Art Club, which sprang into life 
at about the same time, numerous collections of 
pictorial and decorative art have been and are 
from time to time thrown open to the public; 
while Messrs. Agnew have also organised two 
annual exhibitions, one of oil and one of water- 
colours. Indeed Liverpool, which had entirely 
lost her place in the world of art, is now con- 
spicuous therein, and is setting an example which 
other towns are following in a spirit of generous 
rivalry. 

Those who visit the Royal Academy will see 
many of their favourites on the walls of the 


rooms, but the exhibition is particularly rich in 


paintings by younger men, who have their spurs 
to win. It would be an exaggeration to say that 
they were all good and that the collection was 
one of chefs-d'wuvre, but it would be unjust to 
expect such to be the case, and, indeed, it is much 
better as it is. We want opportunities for local 
and provincial talent to develop itself, and nothing 
could be more hurtful than that London should 
have a monopoly of youthful ability, and alone 
be able to bestow the red ribbons and the red 
stars, more grateful albeit to the struggling 
painters. 

The Corporation have, up to last year, spent the 
profits annually derived from their exhibition in 
purchasing works therefrom for the permanent 
Art Gallery of the town, but perhaps a little 
thoughtlessly postponed this buying till the close of 
the exhibition, thus allowing amateurs and dealers 
to have the pick of the paintings, and thereby 
materially restricting their own choice. As last 
year no purchases were made, the committee had a 
large sum of money at their disposal, and have 
very wisely laid it, or part of it, out before open- 
ing their treasures to the public. . 

They have acquired Sir John Gilbert's Richard 
IT. resigning the Crown to Bolingbroke; Showery 
Weather, by Joseph Knight; and Dinner Time 
at the Quarries, by A. D. Fripp. 

There is not much to be said for the first 
picture, except as a fine and harmonious grouping 
of colour; this, however, gives it dignity and 
makes it of value to the student. All the faces 
are undeniably Gilberts and not Plantagenets; 
beyond a slight mocking and impatient look in 
Bolingbroke’s features there is no attempt to de- 
lineate character or emotion, and indeed Richard 
II., with his dreamy face and uplifted hand, looks 
more like a composer conducting a symphony than 
a king resigning his crown. 

Mr. Knight's picture is fairly good—a meadow 
surrounded by green heights, beyond which a 
mountain rises, the sky lowering and rainy; the 
foreground leayes much to b: d«sired, but on the 
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whole the painting is full of good feeling, and 
rests the eye like the aspect of nature it suggests. 
Mr. Fripp’s drawing is very slight, and the com- 
mittee might surely have found a better example 
of this exquisite master. It depicts a quarryman, 
@ quarryman’s son, a q' ’s grandchildren, 
and a quarryman’s donkey, all in a line and all 
obtrusively happy in the cessation of work and 
the prospect of the dinner which the eldest grand- 
child has brought in a basket; the landscape, a 
sweep of coast and down, is, however, very 
charming. 

By far the finest work in the room is Mr. 
Fildes’s Widower, which is familiar to London, 
but which the people of Liverpool will be thankful 
to see, powerful as it is without coarseness, and 
pathetic without mawkishness. Mr. Fildes seems 
to be giving us the drama of lowly life; his 
pictures cannot, therefore, alas! be very pleasing 
or gay. May we hope that some future Fildes 
may not have need of such sombre hues to depict 
his humbler countrymen ? 

Mr. Leighton’s portrait of Burton, and Mr. 
Ouless’s of Sir Henry Jackson, are prominent 
features ; also A Sheik at Prayer, painted for this 
exhibition, by Mr. Goodall. The Apothecary, by 
Mr. Marks, sustains his well-merited popularity 
here; many of his works have their home in 
Liverpool. Mr. Cooke has sent a good example 
of his easel; so has Mr. Haynes Williams. Mr. 
Sant has a quaint, charming portrait of a young 
girl, painted in the style of the eighteenth century. 
Mr. Perugini’s Rivals—two pretty girls, one fair 
and bold, the other dark and slyly demure, meeting 
in “ the rye,” but without any intention of kissing 
each other—marks a decided advance on what we 
had here from him last year; and Mr. Morgan has 
contributed an excellent harmonious piece of land- 
scape and figure-painting in Come Along. 

Calderon, Cope, Ward, Hemy, Frith, and other 
chiefs of rank and name, are all represented. 

Among the pictures by local artists, Mr. 
Finnie’s Autumn Flood, in which the painter 
has surpassed himself, deserves special notice: 
foliage, reddened and browned by Autumn, 
wildly bending to and fro beneath the storm, and 
the swollen river dashing along with angry force—a 
lowering sky above all, with its wind-rifts. Mr. 
Bond has sent a very pleasing little picture, Among 
the Mountains. 

The water-colours are no less interesting than 
the oils: wide-spreading plains and mosses by 
Mr. Hartland; a sixteenth-century scene by Mr. 
Charles Cattermole; capital bits of humour by 
Mr. Roberts, who, Hunt-like, seems to have con- 
ceived an affection for country boys and bumpkins ; 
Mr. Finnie again charming with his Siabod and 
Too Bright for the Fly. Mr. Kerry and Mr. 
Bishop are both well represented, showing that 
the consulting artists of the committee can paint 
as well as advise. 

Perhaps the most noticeable drawing is Mr. 
Charles Green’s Country Circus: a fine, tall girl is 
standing up on the broad saddle of a meek circus 
horse, and, throwing her shawl round her with 
conscious strength and dignity, she looks at 
the spectators with an air of superiority; all 
round we see every species of facial expression, 
from childish delight to boyish admiration of the 
disdainful artiste. 

_ On the whole, perhaps the standard of excellence 
in the exhibition is higher than it has been hereto- 
fore, and no doubt it will improve from year to 
year. Inthe meantime the Liverpool Corporation 
have done good work, and the art public will 
not cease to be grateful for it. 

: F. G. PRanee. 








KIRKCALDY FINE ART EXHIBITION. 


Tae Fifth Annual Exhibition of the Kirkcaldy 
Fine Art Association opened last week with a 
conversazione in the Exhibition rooms. The Asso- 
ciation was instituted in 1872 for the purpose of 
cultivating a taste for art in the town and district, 











and the success which has attended it has been 
most gratifying and encouraging. The sales have 
been steadily increasing year by year, and this of 
itself ought to commend the exhibition to artists. 
The Town Hall, in which the paintings have 
hitherto been hung, was small and badly lighted, 
but the new room is centrally situated, has more 
wall space, and is lighted from the roof. The 
Association has good claims upon the public for 
support, for not only are its exhibitions looked 
forward to with pleasure, but they exercise an 
important educational influence, which has already 
borne good fruit. 

In merit as well as in numbers the exhibition 
is considerably in advance of previous years. 
There are upwards of 450 pictures in oil and 
water-colours, some of which have been already 
exhibited, but many of them are now seen for the 
first time. Of those previously exhibited in 
Edinburgh and elsewhere the most important are 
Mr. Fettes Douglas’s Old Bureau in the Lumber 
Room, full of antiquarian detail; J. B. Macdon- 
ald’s fine landscape, Strathyre; Charles Lees’ 
Winter Day: Scene on Liniithgow Loch, one of the 
best of the artist’s pictures, full of life and variety 
of expression ; and W. B. Hole’s ‘Ugly Customers, 
by no means an attractive picture, but which has 
found a purchaser in Mr. Robert Hutchison, of 
Braehead, whose portrait hangs close by. 

This portrait, by G. Paul Chalmers, is one of 
the finest of the portraits which have come from 
the artist’s easel, unconventional in treatment and 
masterly in touch, the head and face painted with 
great force and grasp of character. The likeness 
is admirable, and the position, though somewhat 
awkward and peculiar, is, we believe, character- 
istic of the sitter. Another portrait by a master 
in the art is that of the late William Fergusson, 
Esq., by Sir Henry Raeburn, which it is to be 
hoped may be secured for the approaching exhibi- 
tion of that artist’s works in the Royal Academy 
galleries in Edinburgh. It is the likeness of a 
youthful member of the family of Raith in the 
boys’ dress of our grandfathers’ days, and with a 
handsome ingenuous face, and is a fine example of 
rich colour. 

W. F. Douglas, besides his large picture, has 
three smaller ones— The Old Book Stall, The Anti- 
quary, the book-dusting scene from Sir Walter 
Scott's novel, and A Letswre Hour at Sea, a group 
of sailors playing at cards. Waller H. Paton 
sends three pictures, of which we like best the 
one in water-colour, Near Dollar, “ When the Kye 
come hame.” 

By John Smart there are only two small sketches, 
Moorland, and Sketch on the river Lyon. A. Peri- 
gal contributes three pictures, all in his usual 
rather hard and metallic manner. Of W. Beattie 

srown’s two pictures, “ In Bracklin Woods” has a 
good study of beech-trees. Joseph Farquharson 
sends A Winter Day, admirable in its rendering 
of the dreary look of nature in her snowy garb, 
and George Aikman A Sheep Fank, Lubnazy side, a 
picturesque scene, transcribed with much realistic 
truth,and The Mellow Tints of Autumn, which inits 
pensive harmony of colour aptly suggests the fading 
year. J. B. Macdonald, besides his large picture 
of Strathyre, has some spirited water-colour 
drawings, as has also W. E. Lockhart, who still 
has a penchant for the blue skies and clear air of 
Southern climes. J.C. Wintour’s two contribu- 
tions are both sadly indefinite, though one, Zhe 
Minnow Fishers, boys at a sluice, is rather more 
pronounced in feature than what we have lately 
seen from his easel. James Cassie's single picture, 
Fisherman's Cottage, Firth of Tay, is in his 
mannered style, the sky a cold grey, and the sea 
without a wave. Of a different class are the 
sea-pieces of John Nesbitt, which are full of the 
buoyancy of leaping billows, and the dash of 
spray on a rocky coast. 

There is a worthy rendering of canine life in 
The Mendicant, by Gourlay Steell, R.S.A., a 
terrier holding a basket for alms, painted in 
tempera, powerful in expression. Another ad- 





mirable bit is J. Alexander’s Morning Pipe, a 
terrier sitting on an old barrel on his hind legs, 
enjoying a smoke. 

Other pictures that may be mentioned are 
Duncan Cameron’s Peat Moss near Loch Ven- 
nachar ; Clark Stanton’s Papa's New Picture, a 
maid-servant showing a finished canvas to a child, 
sadly deficient in sentiment; John R. Reid’s 
Dutch Fisher Girl waiting among the bent for 
the boats coming in; and J. C. Noble’s Sere and 
Yellow Leaf, an aged woman trudging along a 
woodland path, full of pensive feeling. There are 
also some rather sombre-looking Dutch landscapes 
by Van Everdingen ; and by local artists there 
are noteworthy pictures by J. Patrick, George 
Gray, J. M. Dow, and D. Storrar. 

The water-colours, some of which are arranged 
on screens in the centre of the room, form a very 
fair collection ; and of the few pieces of sculpture 
we may mention D. W. Stevenson’s Fair Matd of 
Perth, and W. G. Stevenson’s Pet Lamb, both in 
terra-cotta, and alike full of grace and deft 
workmanship. STrEwaRT ROBERTSON. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue late M. Firmin Didot’s great collection of 
engravings will be sold, we hear, in Paris at the 
Hotel Drouot in the month of February. Many 
years were spent by M. Firmin Didot in collecting 
the treasures which formed his cabinet. 


Excavations have been lately made in the 
ancient villa of the Empress Livia, situated six 
miles beyond Ponte Molle, upon the Via Flaminia, 
near Rome. The object of these new excavations 
is to determine with precision the site of this 
villa, the residence of the wife of Augustus. 
Fifteen years since, a fine statue of the Emperor 
Augustus was found on this spot and is now in 
the Vatican, and it is hoped that one of the 
Empress Livia may also be discovered. 

It is in contemplation to restore the south front 
of the church of Saint-Germain-l'Auxerrois. More 
than a century back, erections were carelessly 
made of buildings round the church, which, 
having fallen into ruin, admit the rain. These 
are to be removed and the buttresses repaired, as 
a longer delay would endanger the safety of this 
church so interesting for its architecture and its 
historic associations. 


DeEsI@ns are now on exhibition at the Hotel de 
Ville at Besancon, for a monument in honour of 
the Cardinal Mathieu, to be placed in the cathe- 
dral of Besancon asa match to that of Cardinal 
Rohan. Many of them, according to the Moniteur 
des Arts, are of great merit. 


THE Minister of the Interior at Madrid has 
recently acquired a fine collection of national seals 
containing as many as 5,000 pieces. This col- 
lection, according to the Chronique, is the first one 
of the kind ever made in Spain, and includes 
several very rare and important examples of the 
highest interest in the history of the national 
archives, some of them dating as far back as the 
end of the fifteenth century. 


On the occasion of the celebration of the birth- 
day of Goethe on August 28, at the Free German 
Foundation (Hochstift) for Arts and Sciences at 
Frankfurt, an address was read from a committee 
which had been formed in Florence for the purpose 
of expressing the thanks of the Italians for the 
very sympathetic and generous part that the Ger- 
mans took in the festival held in honour of Michel 
Angelo last year. It will be remembered that the 
German academies presented a costly and beauti- 
fully-worked wreath of oak leaves in silver, which 
was laid upon the column that supported Michel 
Angelo’s bust. This bust was the work of Prof. 
Emilio Santerelli, the president of the committee, 
and has now been presented by him, on the part 
of the Italian academies, to the Frankfurt Hoch- 
stift to be placed in the house of Goethe, where 
it is hoped that it will be regarded not only asa 
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“ worthy specimen of Italian art, but also as a 
symbol of the sympathy which Italians returned to 
national unity entertain for all civilised nations.” 
The address was contained in a profusely deco- 
rated album, having a portrait of Goethe by Signor 
Matarelli for its frontispiece. It ended with the 
words :— 
“ Hail to the memory of Wolfgang Goethe ! 
Hail to the town of Frankfurt-am-Main ! 
Hail to the German people!” 


THE eminent German engraver, Herr Burger, of 
Munich, is at present occupied upon a new en- 
graving of Raphael’s Madonna della Sedia in the 
Pitti Palace. The careful and elaborate drawing 
which he has made for this purpose is said to differ 
considerably from the well-known plates by 
Schaeffer and Mandel, and to excel theirs in re- 
spect of being far truer to the original. 


A sUBSCRIPTION has been opened for the pur- 
pose of erecting a monument to Léopold Robert, 
the celebrated painter of Les Moissonneurs. The 
monument is to be placed over his grave in the 
cemetery at Venice. 


In the Gazette des Beaux-Arts M. Edmond 
Bonnaffé, in an article entitled “A propos d'un 
passage de Plutarque,” cites Plutarch, Pliny, and 
various other writers to show the small estimation 
in which the profession of artist was held in the 
ancient world, especially under the Roman sway. 
Rome, indeed, entirely abandoned the practice of 
the fine arts to her slaves and Greek subjects. “ We 
despise such futilities,” wrote Cicero, “and leave 
them to serve as amusement and consolation to our 
tributaries in their slavery.” But possibly this con- 
tempt was only of the same sort as that of the fox 
in the fable, for the Roman mind seems to have 
had a natural inaptitude for the production of 
great works of art, It was not until the Christian 
Church took art into her service that the artist 
was regarded in any other light than as a clever 
workman. An interesting and comprehensive 
biographical study of Léon Géréme by M. Charles 
Timbal, illustrated by several facsimile drawings, 
and by an effective etching of an Eastern river- 
scene, entitled Le Prisonnier, from a painting by 
Géréme now in the Musée de Nantes; a third and 
last article, by M. O. Rayet, on the “ Temple 
d’Apollon Didyméen ;” a long description and his- 
tory of the tapestry at the exhibition of the Union 
Centrale ; and a review of Thausing’s Diirer, by 
M. Eugéne Muntz, form the other articles of the 
number. 








THE STAGE. 
“HENRY V.” AT THE QUEEN’S. 


Anyone who should be ill-natured enough to 
affirm that the management of the Queen’s 
Theatre have decided to revive Shakspere’s King 
Henry V. rather with a desire to gratify the eyes 
than the ears of their audiences might unques- 
tionably find some support for his view in the 
ayo which has been printed for the occasion. 
n outward form this publication, extending to 
the unusual length of sixteen pages, cannot but 
be pleasing to the Shaksperean enthusiast ; for, 


besides a pretty sketch of the famous “ birth- 
= ” at Stratford-upon-Avon, it bears upon its 
ead and front a medallion portrait of the poet, 


which, albeit furnished with rather odd supporters 
in the persons of two lovely young ladies attired 
respectively in the extremes of easy undress and 
magnificent modern ball-costume, yet betokens a 
desire on the part of the management to do 
homage in their own way to transcendent genius. 
Beyond this, however, the Queen’s playbill is 
almost entirely occupied with a list of the scenic 
and other accessories which rumour says have 
cost Mr. Coleman nearly 3,000/. The “ public 


indulgence ” is solicited for the present revival, 
not, however, in anticipation of any shortcomings 
in the actors, but only for the “delays” between 
the acts, which are declared to be unavoidable 


much as “many of the set scenes are of great 
magnitude, especially the interior of Westminster 
Abbey.” Further possibilities of delay seem to 
lurk in the promise of “ Archaeology” under the 
superintendence of Mr. E. W. Godwin; not to 
speak of the “Grand Incidental Ballets invented 
and produced by M. Léon Espinosa; the “ music 
composed, selected, and arranged by Mr. Isaacson, 
who had” (we learn) “the honour of arranging 
the music upon the occasion of the last production 
of this piece in London by Mr. Charles Kean ;” 
the “scenic effects designed and painted by 
Messrs. George Gordon and Harford ;” the ‘ ma- 
chinery and mechanical contrivances” devised “ by 
Mr. Jones and assistants ;” the “ armour for kings, 
princes, and knights, and the regalia for the Coro- 
nation by Messrs. Kennedy, of Birmingham, and 
Mr. Phillips, of London;” and the “ elaborate 
properties and the lime-light,” for which the 
spectator is apprised that his thanks are due to 
‘Mr. Purvis.” All this, it must be confessed, 
does look very much as if Shaksperean poetry were 
regarded in Long Acre as something intrinsically 
unpalatable and indigestible, and only to be ren- 
dered acceptable to the guests by the superlative 
arts of the many cooks whose services have been 
retained to that end. On the other hand it may 
be conceded that the Chronicle-plays are above 
all others susceptible of scenic illustration; and 
within certain limits it will hardly be denied in 
these days that it is possible to heighten their in- 
terest in the eyes of the judicious by liberal ex- 
penditure on their production, Even the most 
determined assailants of the late Mr. Charles 
Kean’s gorgeous Shaksperean revivals at the 
Princess’s Theatre did not venture to recommend 
a return to the scenic poverty and the neglect of 
accuracy of costume which were characteristic of 
our stage in its glorious infancy—although no- 
thing short of this would seem to be implied in 
Mr. Collier’s remark that the decline of our dra- 
matic poetry dates from the introduction of 
moveable scenery. There were certainly other and 
more powerful causes at work to account for the 
decline of dramatic poetry, which at all events had 
declined a great deal before the fashion of as- 
sociating it with moveable scenery had made any 
a worth mentioning; and that the poet 

imself was not quite satisfied with the scanty 
resources of the stage in his time—at least for the 
production of such a play as Henry V.—may 
fairly be inferred from the lines put into the mouth 
of his Chorus :— 

“ Pardon, gentles all, 

The flat unraised spirit that hath dared 

On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 

So great an object. Can this cockpit hold 

The vasty fields of France? Or may wo cram 

Within this wooden O the very casques 

That did affright the air at Agincourt ?” 

It is more than probable that we owe some of 
the most beautiful descriptive passages with which 
the plays of Shakspere abound to the very little 
illustrative aid which was then available; but as 
descriptive passages, however poetical, are rarely 
dramatic—the very essence of dramatic dialogue 
lying in the actual play of human passion—it is 
quite possible that even in losing these the stage 
might have gained something more than compen- 
sation for the loss. Those who complain that 
scenery injures the poetry of the situation, because 
it generally falls short of the ideal of the spectator, 
forget that this is a kind of objection which may be 
urged—and, indeed, has been very eloquently urged 
—against any attempt to represent the plays at all. 
What was the strength of the imagination of the 

atrons of the stage in Shakspere’s time even 

fr. Collier is not able to tell us. Habit, per- 
haps, may have reconciled them to a Lorenzo 
ejaculating— 

“‘ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank,” 
while pointing at nothing but a rush-strewn floor, 
or the windy galleries of an inn-yard; but it 
would be idle to pretend that the fine landscape 





“ during the first week of this production,” inas- 


would not serve better to attune the mind of the 
spectator to the spirit of that exquisite passage. 
Assuming, therefore, that no blame attaches to 
Mr. Coleman for attempting to enrich his revival 
with appropriate accessories, the liberality and 
the teligueen which he has display ed in the main 
ought to entitle him to respectful consideration. 
He has not had at his disposal “a kingdom 
for a stage,” nor has he been able to “cram” 
within the walls of his theatre the “ casques 
that did affright the air at Agincourt.” The 
depth of his stage is, indeed, not very great; and 
it seems to want the breadth of margin at what is 
known as “ the wings,” which is essential to the 
rapid and efficient working of scenery, and the 
due marshalling of performers in battle-scenes 
and other crowded displays. Hence his grandest. 
efforts take the form rather of tableaux than of 
bustling movements, But they are very brilliant, 
and his masses of performers, richly attired and 
armed, are grouped with a skilful eye to the total 
effect. There was an ill-starred ballet, imagined 
to take place in the palace-grounds of the 
French King, wherein tall young ladies and 
little children, furnished alike with wings and 
beaks, were supposed to represent, in symbolical 
fashion, a “falcon chase,” probably a stage mana- 
ger’s translation of La Chasse aux Faucons—the 
title by which M. Espinosa, the ballet-master, 
would perhaps describe it. Whatever merit there 
may have been in the conception of this dance, it 
wore in execution the air of a rather paltry con- 
ceit ; and it excited, not altogether without reason, 
an angry demonstration in pit and gallery. In these 
circumstances there was surely something illogical 
in Mr. Coleman’s stepping before the drop-curtain 
in the full costume of the Conqueror of Agincourt 
to complain bitterly of the “ growing habit ” of dis- 
turbing first-night performances, while promising 
at the same time that the obnoxious dance should 
not be repeated. Whether there was any covert 
satire in Mr. Coleman’s observation, that it ought to 
be borne in mind that this dance is supposed to 
be provided for the diversion of a mad king, is not 
certain; but this is clearly a sort of “ archaeology” 
against which audiences would have a right to 
rebel ; and any way the excuse laid the management 
open to the retort that possibly the disturbers were 
not quite mad enough to appreciate the compliment. 
A second disturbance, provoked by the appear- 
ance of twelve ladies attired after the fashion of 
the allegorical figure of Fame, seemed less ex- 
cusable ; for these formed a not unlikely, and 
certainly not an unpicturesque, element in the 
masque and pageant provided by the citizens of 
Loe according to tradition, to welcome the 
return of the great King Henry from the wars. 
The chivalric pomp and splendour and the general 
appropriateness of the details of this scene should 
have shielded it from the insolent gibes with 
which some of its details were assailed by por- 
tions of the audience. And here, while recognis- 
ing the right of expressing disapprobation within 
fair and reasonable bounds, I desire to record 
my protest against Mr. Coleman’s concession that 
audiences are “ the supreme arbiters ” in all matters 
of this kind. There has been of late on the part 
of managers a tendency to assert, when it happens 
to suit them, the superior taste and judgment of 
their customers, which may be taken as a wholesome 
token of the disappearance of the old disgraceful 
entente cordiale between professional critics, edi- 
tors, actors, and speculators in dramatic enter- 
tainments, but which from other points of view 
is less satisfactory. Mr. Hollingshead has re- 
cently replied to the censures of an able and im- 
partial writer in the Times by calling his attention 
to the fact that his theatre pays—apparently for- 
getting that many things flourish in this world 
that are by no means deserving of success, In @ 
like spirit a distinguished dramatist, having pro- 
duced a play which had been generally condemned 
by the dramatic reviewers, put forth the other 
day an address to the public complimenting them 
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final. In this case, it is true, the public only con- 
firmed the verdict of the critics. Even if they 
had not, it is, of course, quite possible that the 
would have been right and the critics wrong ; and, 
indeed, the public are assuredly no bad judges of 
dramatic wares. To set up, however, the doctrine 
of a sort of divine right in matters of dramatic taste 
based upon a ape plébiscite of play- 
goers, or to teach a turbulent pit and gallery to 

themselves as inspired authorities in the 
matter of propriety of historical illustration, is as 
mischievous as most other forms of flattery and 
falsehood. A manager who believes himself in 
the right may bow to a storm of hisses; and he is 
certainly not bound to risk a riot rather than pro- 
nounce “aches” as a word of one syllable, in the 
fashion of the late John Kemble; but if his con- 
viction is strong he should yield, only as the brave 
soldier may yield, to force majeure, and he is 
clearly under no obligation to compliment the 
taste of his opponents. 


Scenery and costumes are after all not answer- 
able for the weakness of the acting at the Queen’s 
theatre, which is the chief objection to this 
Shaksperean revival. With the exception of Mr. 
Phelps, who appears in a prologue composed of 
scenes taken from the Second Part of King 
Henry IV., and is then dismissed at about a quarter 
to eight in the evening, there is not an actor or 
actress taking a part in the play whose performance 
deserves much praise. Mr. Coleman, who repre- 
sents the young king, is a provincial manager of 
some reputation ; as an actor he is embarrassed by 
eccentricities of manner which obtrude themselves 
too constantly on the notice of the spectator to 
leave much room for any other impression. His 
deep-voiced delivery is, as a rule, languid and 
monotonous; but it pleases him occasionally to 
intone in a higher key a single line, which is 
selected for that distinction upon no intelligible 
grounds. Altogether he fails to convey eitheran im- 
pression of the youth and vivacity or the religious 
spirit and stedfast purpose of the hero of Agin- 
court. The humorous scenes have undergone 
much editorial amputation, but of what is left 
little is made by the actors, though the rather in- 
discriminate energy of Mr. Mead in the part of 
Pistol won applause by its contrast with the 
colourless complexion of the acting of his associates. 
In like manner, the very distinct declamation of 
Mr. Ryder in the parts of Williams and the Lord 
Chief Justice gave manifest satisfaction, though 
really the merits of his performance had “ that 
extent, no more.” The quaint garrulity and un- 
conscious pathos of Mistress Quickly’s narrative 
of Falstaff’s end is so entirely ineffective in the 
mouth of the lady who enacts this part that it 
may fairly be said to have been a matter of indif- 
ference whether Theobald’s poetical emendation 
“a babbled of green fields” or the painful prose 
of Mr. Collier’s old corrector with his “ pen” on 
“« table of green frieze” had been allowed a 
place in the text. Miss Fowler, however, is a 
pleasing representative of Katharine. Several 
of the prologues of the original play are 
introduced in a maimed and canalgremated 
form, and these, as well as an introductory poeti- 
cal address written for the occasion, were de- 
livered by Miss Leighton, who follows Mrs. 
Charles Kean in adopting the guise of the Muse 
of History. Where the scenic artist, however, 
has left so little to the imagination, the function 
of the old Chorus is necessarily in great degree 
superfluous. A few words must be added with 
regard to Mr. Coleman’s edition of the play. To 
the introduction of the final scenes between King 
Henry IV. and his son by way of prologue there 
can be no serious objection; but on.the whole 
Mr, Coleman has treated his author in most un- 
ceremonious fashion—carving out passages at will, 
shifting localities, transposing speeches, giving 
lines to other characters than those to whom they 
rightfully belong, and occasionally inserting words 
for which neither folios nor old quartos furnish 
any warrant. In one instance, he has even re- 








versed the sense of the text. Surely all these 
liberties cannot be excused on Mr. Coleman's plea 
of the necessities of the stage arrangement of the 
play. Moy Tuomas. 





MDLLE. SARAH BERNHARDT IN “ PHEDRE.” 
Paris : September 16, 1876. 

The revival of Phédre at the Théatre Frangais, 
though interesting in several ways, is chiefl 
valuable as settling the justice of Mdlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt’s claim to be accounted a great tragic 
actress. Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt’s rise has been 
gradual, and in some respects unexpected. She 
did not, like Rachel, spring into notice in tragedy 
even as a beginner. hat tragic power she has 
has come to her slowly—like the pathetic power 
of our own admirable actress, Mrs. Bancroft—the 
result, seemingly, of her mental development 
much more than of teaching. She lacks the 
lessons of “ the t school;” she owes nothing 
to Samson and his traditions. Accordingly, her 
performance is habitually unequal. She does not 
sufficiently, though she does indeed to some 
extent, reserve herself for p: s which, however 
adroitly managed, must still a exhausting, and 
when she is in the middle of those passages she 
apparently so far loses herself in them that she 
takes little count of her small reserve of strength, 
and spends her last force almost as if it were 
her first. At such moments she is as one 
possessed. Then there is a sudden collapse, 
and the mistake of the thing, the inequality of 
the thing, is visible. But the genius has been 
visible too. 

But when we speak of mistake and inequality, 
it must be understood that these are wholly of 
execution: of, so to say, mechanical arrangement, 
and of physical force. There is no mistake in 
the conception, and no lapse in the process of its 
embodiment, other than that which is due to 
purely physical causes. In the mind of the 
actress, Phédre lives. She is a character, a reality, 
and not merely that which too many of our own 
foremost actresses incline to make a part—a mere 
stage part with this or that great situation, this 
or that brilliant scene and effective exit. There 
is not a gesture or a look of Mdlle. Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s which is out of keeping with this excep- 
tional character burdened from end to end by 
unholy love. The art of the performance never 
yields to personal display, but only to the physical 
pressure of overtaxed powers. 

The class of character for which Mdlle, Bern- 
hardt is naturally best fitted is that of the simple 
heroines of idyllic pieces, in one of which— 
the Jean Marte of M. André Theuriet — she 
obtained about four years ago at the Odéon 
an artistic success which she has never been 
able to surpass. Her figure, so slight and long 
that it has been the theme of countless bad 
jokes in the comic papers ever since its owner has 

en a celebrated person, Mdlle. Bernhardt has 
turned to excellent account, having had the 
happy thought by her style of dress to emphasise 
the physical peculiarity instead of trying to over- 
come it. This figure, and the melancholy eyes 
French portrait-painters have liked to reproduce, 
a voice full of melody, and an expression of 
naive simplicity which many years of the 
life of a woman of the world have not been 
able to remove, together fit Mdlle. Bernhardt 
very specially for the representation of slow 
and melancholy pastorals, such as that charming 
one of M. Theuriet’s, and others, as simple but 
less doleful, by George Sand and a younger artist, 
M. — For this class of character she is 
-— y most fit. But among the heroines of 

mch classic drama there is one for which at 
least the physical qualities of Mdlle. Bernhardt— 
as they are just now seen—mark her out as quite 
as specially suited. A face so white and thin 
that with a little art it may look wasted, weird 
eyes, and a voice that can take tones of hopeless- 
ness—what are these if not Phédre’s at the 
moment of her despair and remorse ? 





jas did Henderson, Cooke, Kean, and Macready ; 


The characters of classic drama are generally 
simple in their elements, and Phédre is no excep- 
tion to the rule. She is less an individual, with 
an individual's small peculiarities, than a type or 
embodiment of passion, or the conflict of passion, 
or of some dominating sentiment. A certain 
broad simplicity is in classic art of every kind, 
and so the artist to interpret Phédre is one who 
will bring to bear on it, not, indeed, the heavy 
monotony of Mdme. Janauschek, yet not the in- 
finite variety and complexity of Desclée, but 
such harmony and unity as have always been in 
Mdlle. Bernhardt’s conceptions of parts for the 
theatre, whatever may have been their kind. 
But no character in classic drama, and least of all 
a character of conflict, can be so very simple that 
it gives no choice to its interpreter of sides to 
lean to; and in Phédre the choice is between the 
more prominent illustration of the evil love or 
that of the remorse and self-loathing which attend 
it. Mdlle. Rachel, say most of those who have 
seen her, showed morbid passion with a quite 
unequalled power. Charlotte Bronté, an inex- 

erienced woman who was alive to horrors, 

as powerfully enough, we think, described 
the impression made on her by this morbid passion 
of Rachel’s. Now Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt hardly 
shows this at all: she concentrates her art some- 
what, indeed, on the expression of uncertainty and 
hesitation and a halting between silence and 
avowal, but more on the illustration of an over- 
whelming remorse, displayed now in passionate 
outburst and now in self-communing not less 
bitter. Her own temperament and sympathies, of 
course, fit her for this rather than for the other. 
And so, in her hands, the character is ready from 
the first to sink under the burden of the passion 
Fate has charged her with, and she gives a fullness 
of meaning which no written criticism can hope to 
— to the passage descriptive'of the irresistible 
influence from without which has compelled her to 
this crime—the passage ending with her frightened 
outburst in the exclamation, 

“ C’est Vénus toute entiére 4 sa proie attachée.” 


And so, also, there is a quite exceptional sadness in 
her utterance of the line which sums up all that 
divides the mind of Hippolyte, young and unsus- 
picious, from her own— 


“Dans le fond de mon ceeur vous ne pouvies lire,” 


and there is an immense reality in tone and ex- 
pression at every moment of consideration of the 
shamefulness of her fault. 

This leaning, not on the expression of passion, 
but on the expression of the regret for passion— 
not on the illustration of morbid feeling but on 
the illustration of remorse—from the first entrance 
of Phédre with trailing limbs and feeble knees to 
the last broken but determined utterance of 
lips with the whiteness of death, gives somewhat 
of new life and interest to the experience of a 
dramatis persona with whom otherwise most of 
us could have little to do. It is something to be 
able to put new wine into these old bottles. And 
much of the real value of Mdlle. Bernhardt’s art 
—her unequalled, her as yet sometimes undis- 
ciplined, art in tragedy—will be found to consist 
in this. Alone among interpreters of classic 
ar rg she can bring it, without lowering it, 
within the range of present life and the experience 
of the many. Her Phédre speaks to us, not as the 
embodiment of feelings of a nameless horror for 
which since Massinger English literature and art 
have had no place, but as the fullest and most 

tent expression of regret for irremediable things. 
Tt is of that that her Phédre is a type. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





Drury Lane THEATRE reopens this evening with 
Mr. Barry Sullivan in Richard III, Cibher’s 
mutilated and sophisticated version is chosen for 
the occasion, on the plea of precedent. Garrick, 
we are reminded, preferred Cibber to Shakspere, 
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but it might be answered that the public of their 
days had grown so accustomed to certain clap- 
trap passages that few managers would have been 
daring enough to deny them the satisfaction of 
hearing them again. In these times, on the con- 
trary, the public are apt to resent rash tamperings 
with Shakspere’s scenes. 


Tue Olympic Theatre will re-open on Saturday 
the 30th inst. with anew version of Le Bossu, 
formerly represented at the Lyceum Theatre dur- 
ing Mr. Fechter’s management under the title of 
The Duke's Motto, Mr. Neville’s version is en- 
titled I’m Here. 


Mr. Witt1s’s Jane Shore, which has been per- 
forming for some time past in provincial towns, 
will be played for the first time in London at the 
Princess's Theatre on the 50th inst. 


Tue dramatised version of M. Daudet’s Fromont 
jeune et Risler ainé, which has been written by 
the author in collaboration with M. Alphonse 
Belot, has been produced at the Vaudeville 
Théitre. The drama unfolds asomewhat sombre, 
but powerful story, in which breach of the mar- 
riage vow is again the source of tragic in- 
terest. Mdlle. Pierson seems to have created 
a deep impression in the part of the heroine. The 
novel has been rendered famous by being crowned 
by the Academy, and attention has lately been 
directed to the dramatic version in preparation 
by the curious lawsuit of Gustave Klein, who 
claimed to be regarded as joint author on the 
ground of his having furnished a scenario, or 
sketch of scenes. M. Klein lost his cause from 
being unable to show that M. Daudet and his 
new collaborator had profited by any portion of 
his suggestions. The play being now made 
public, he may possibly be more successful in 
another attempt. 


M. Pavt Ferrrer’s new comedy in verse 
entitled Les Compensations has been produced 
with success at the Gymnase. Its theme is but 
a new variety of the old subject treated in Le 
plus heureux des trois. Its plot is described as 
“very French and very droll.” It illustrates, we 
are told, the Voltairian philosophy in private life 
—its leading idea being that every misadventure 
in our lives is attended by some compensation, 
which leaves us a fair balance when accounts are 
equitably summed up. 


Tue week at the Théitre Francais has been 
not uneventful, for not only has Mdlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt reappeared as Phédre—a performance 
which has hardly until now been mature in her 
hands, or at all final in its form—but Mdlle. 
Croizette, after a long illness, has reappeared in 
Le Gendre de M. Poirier. Mdme, Emilie Broissat 
has been seen in Philiberte, and M. Got in two 
familiar impersonations—that of M. Poirier and 
that of VAbbé in Jl ne faut jurer de rien. 
Mounet-Sully, Maubant, Martel, and Blanche 
Baretta have supported Sarah Bernhardt in Phédre: 
a performance which, with the present cast, suc- 
ceeds in drawing money from the public and 
in eliciting a violence of applause generally 
reserved in the French theatres for the claque 
alone. 


Tue Odéon gave last week a good performance 
from the little-used repertory: Le Légataire Uni- 
versel being selected for representation. The same 
night M. Keravel, whom the “Second Théatre 
Frangais” has appropriated to itself from the 
Conservatoire, made his first appearance in the 
Quartier Latin. 


Two favourite artists of the Odéon, whom 
London was able to admire last season, were 
married to each other on Thursday in last week 
at the church of St. Vincent de Paul. M. 
Marais and Mdlle. Héléne Petit, the young 
Russian noble and the serf girl of the Danicheff, 
were at their posts at the Odéon in the evening. 











MUSIC. 


THE prospectus of the new series of Saturday 
concerts at the Crystal Palace has just been 
issued, and displays the same enterprise and 
research which we are accustomed to associate 
with these excellent concerts and their able con- 
ductor, Mr. Manns. Among the more important 
novelties and revivals are the following—Purcell’s 
Yorkshire Feast Song, a concerto by Bach, Haydn’s 
Tempest, a violin concerto and a piano con- 
certo by Mozart (both for the first time), the 
lately-discovered fragment of a violin concerto 
by Beethoven, Weber's Preciosa music, Schu- 
mann’s Manfred music (let us hope, complete), 
Berlioz, selection from Benedict and Beatrice, 
Gade’s Eri King’s Daughter, Biahms’s Rinaldo, 
Raff's overture on “ Ein feste Burg,” Wagner's 
“ Walkiiren-Ritt” and Philadelphia March, Ru- 
binstein’s “Ocean” symphony, and second piano 
concerto, &c., &c. The first concert takes place 
next Saturday, the 30th instant, when Mr. Frits 
Hartvigson will play (for the first time in Eng- 
land) Hans von Brongart’s concerto for piano in 
F sharp minor. 


On Monday last Mr. Carl Rosa repeated Cheru- 
bini’s Water Carrier at the Lyceum; on Tuesday the 
Sonnambula and on Wednesday The Lily of Kil- 
larney were the works given. Of the production 
of Adam’s Giralda, which took place on Thursday, 
just as we go to press, we must defer our notice 
till next week. Last night the Water Carrier’ 
was’ again to be played, and for to-night the 
Bohemian Girl is advertised. It is most pleasing 
to add that the public appears fully to recognise 
the excellence of the entertainment offered by Mr. 
Rosa, and that the support given to him seems, if 
possible, even more cordial than last year at the 
Princess’s. In the course of next week it is in- 
tended to produce Wagner's Flying Dutchman. 


Tue Borough of Hackney Choral Association 
has just issued its prospectus for the coming 
season, the twenty-seventh of its existence. It is 
intended during the season to give three subscrip- 
tion concerts, with full orchestra, in the Shoreditch 
Town Hall, at which, in addition to miscellaneous 
vocal and instrumental selections, Schubert’s Mass 
in F, Mendelssohn's Athalie, and Randegger's 
Fridolin are to be performed. The production of 
Schubert’s great Mass at the first concert will be 
of especial interest to musicians, as the work, 
which is one of its composer's finest, has never 
yet been heard in London. 


THE Opéra Comique at Paris is to open for the 
season on the 30th inst. with Piccolino, which is 
to be followed by Fra Diavolo, Among other 
works to be given in the course of the season are 
the Pré aux Clercs, L’Eclair, Zampa, Le Déser- 
teur, and Lalla Roulkh. 


Tue post of librarian at the Conservatoire of 
Paris, rendered vacant by the death of Félicien 
David, has been filled by the appointment of M. 
Wekerlin, who for the last five years has been 
sub-librarian. 


FRENCH papers announce the death last week 
of Victor Prilleux, for many years one of the 
most distinguished singers at the Opéra Comique, 
Paris. M. Prilleux was sixty-two years of age. 


Tue season of opera at Madrid will commence 
about October 10; four works new to that city 
will be given in the course of the winter. These 
are L’Etoile du Nord, Fra Diavolo, Mignon, and 
Hamlet. 

WE are glad to learn from the German musical 
papers that Dr. Hans yon Biilow has completely 


recovered his health. He is at present at Godes- 
berg on the Rhine. 


Ir is said that the late George Sand has left 
among her posthumous works an opera libretto 
entitled Za Mare au Diable, and that Mdme. 
Pauline Viardot-Garcia will set it to music, 





WaeneEr is about to recruit his strength, after his 
arduous labours at Bayreuth, by a journey to 
Italy, and will visit Bologna to be present at the 
first production of his Rzenzz in that city. 
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